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THE GROWTH OF STEFAN GEORGE'S REPUTATION: 1890-1900 
BY ULricwu K. GOLDSMITH 


In the early 1890s, at the beginning of his career as a poet, Stefan George was 
completely isolated. His uncompromising disdain of all literary movements 
and their representatives in the Germany of that time characterizes his 
situation. While such aloofness from society was the dilemma or pose of 
many poets in the late nineteenth century, George's exclusiveness is of a 
special kind, not to be identified with either Baudelaire’s dandyism or 
Mallarmé’s disengagement; for George was ambitious and refused to co- 
operate with his howe only as long as he could not be their master. It is 
therefore misleading when accounts of the poet's life and work represent him 
as the esoteric mystagogue who did not want to be known by the public and 
hence wrote obscure verses, had them printed in unconventional type and 
flouted the rules of spelling, grammar and punctuation. Stefan George 
rather resembled a general who — for a relatively brief period — gathers his 
forces in secret till he knows he can attack with advantage. 

The climate of the times allowed complete intellectual independence and. 
George was, at the same time, fortunate enough to maintain his economic 
independence. The very small first editions of his works were all privately 
printed, and so was the periodical, Blatter fiir die Kunst, which he founded in 
1892. He was thus completely free to set his own standards, which were 
certainly above the general level of artistic taste in Germany. He had formu- 
lated these standards after his short and effective apprenticeship in France. In 
appraising George's position as an innovator one must, however, not under- 
rate the cultural abet Germany to the same extent as the Georgeans did. In 
the editorial comment of a later Blatter issue’ we find the contention that in 


1892 the entire contemporary poetry of Europe that was of any importance 
was ferra ignota to the Germans, and that the foreign initiators of the new 
poetry were made known solely through the pages of the Blatter fiir die 
Kunst. This was not _ so: there is ample evidence that, prior to the 


activities of George and his followers,’ Parnassian and Symbolist poetry was 
transmitted to Germany by way of critical evaluations (e.g. by Hermann 
Bahr) and translations (although the latter were fragmentary and inferior to 
George’s own). Besides, the very exclusiveness of Georgean publications at 
that time prevented them from having any marked impact in the early 
"nineties. Statements by Friedrich Wolters himself, the official historio- 
grapher of the Blatter, help to refute the Georgean claim. He points out that 
the review was better known abroad than at home: ‘Der Herausgeber Karl 
August Klein notierte heiter, dass von einem Blatterbande in der einzi 
Stadt Utrecht mehr Stiicke angefordert wurden als im ganzen De 
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Reich: namlich siebzehn.’* For almost the whole decade the public remained 
— of the existence of the review and “Die neue Dichtung konnte in 
ihrer feurigsten Jugend ... unbescholten und unberiihrt von der deutschen 
Offentlichkeit weiterwachsen’.' 

It would be quite wrong to conclude that Stefan George did not want his 
work and his views to be known more widely. If his poetry, not unlike that 
of his French confrére, Stéphane Mallarmé, appeared first in small private 
editions of between 25 and 300 copies, it was on account of the economic 
exigencies of the book trade. The situation would be the same today; the 
young avant-garde author cannot make his debut on the best-seller list, 
especially if his work makes strenuous demands on the reader’s intellectual 
and aes Capacities. 

In the case of Stefan George, however, it is surprising how quickly his 
ign did grow in the second half of the 1890s, despite the inaccessibility 
of his work. Whereas during the earlier years his object had been quietly to 
gather around him a group of talented young men with tastes and ideas 
similar to his own, he now saw the time approach when an appeal to a 
wider public could be made. As evidence I wish to call attention, first, to a 
number of favourably biased articles which appeared between 1894 and 
1900; secondly, to the significant changes in George’s publication policy with 
regard to his own work; thirdly, to the shift in his general viewpoint, that is, 
his deliberate identification with the German literary tradition; and, lastly, to 
the skill and discretion with which he made his personal presence felt in 
centres of intellectual activity. 

While he was most anxious to avoid premature publication and inappro- 
priate publicity, George was intent on becoming the apostle of the new 
peony in Germany. His aloofness did not mean ignorance of the world of 

usiness; but he handled his affairs most carefully from behind the scenes and 


shunned the use of mass media, thus deliberately helping to create the legend 
of his aloofness by which his reputation was enhanced in the end. 

The first article, only reluctantly sanctioned by its subject, was called 
‘Stefan George’, written by ome 0 personal friend, the poet Karl Wolfs- 


kehl, and published in Georg Fuchs’s Allgemeine Kunstchronik in Munich in 
1894. It was the first of two issues of this review, which were almost entirely 
devoted to the work of George and his followers. A similar symposium was 
to be published in Pan in the following year, but it did not go beyond the 
planning stage. The story of these plans is worth recalling, since it illu- 
minates the supporting we of the remarkable Ida Coblenz-Dehmel, as well 
as George's reputation with Richard Dehmel, then one of the editors of Pan 
who, in spite of his naturalistic sympathies, was well aware of George's 
genius.* Pan was a new, luxuriously printed and illustrated magazine for art 


and literature, which was not intended to serve ‘einer einzelnen Richtung’, 
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but to give ‘ein Bild aller schaffenden Krifte’.’ In its second issue Dehmel 
had reported, in a long article ‘Aus Berlin’, on recently published works of 

try. He mentioned several young authors who were contributing to the 
renaissance of the arts’, among them Leopold Andrian and Max Dauthendey, 
but not Stefan George. Ida Coblenz, oe reading the article, thought this 
omission ‘empérend’, and, as she later recorded, ‘schrieb diesem mir un- 
bekannten Herrn Dehmel, um ihn zur Rede zu stellen, und schickte ihm 
gleichzeitig einen Band George und einen Jahrgang der “Blatter fiir die 
Kunst’, falls ihm beides noch unbekannt sei’.* Dehmel, who knew the first 
Blatter volume, immediately declared himself ready to publish some of 
George’s work in Pan, reassuring his correspondent that it was ‘nicht im 
mindesten unsere Absicht, einen Dichter wie George uns vom Leibe zu 
halten’.» He considered him a peer of Max Dauthendey and Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal (both of whom had published in Pan), while he characterized 
the other Blatter poets as ‘héchstens Tapezierer im Tempel der Kunst: 
stilistische Virtuosen, die an Blutarmut leiden’. When Ida informed George 
of Dehmel’s readiness, George asked that together with his own poems some 
unpublished material of Wolfskehl and Hofmannsthal appear in the same 
issue of the magazine, a request which Dehmel also granted. It is significant 
that from the start George liked to see himself represented as the leader of a 
team, the centre of a circle, rather than as an isolated figure. 

The publication did not materialize, however, because Dehmel and his 
friends resigned from Pan’s editorial board. It was therefore only chance 
which prevented George from having his share of Pan’s publicity, but the 
incident shows that George, if he could have a bargain on his own terms, was 
willing to cast off the mantle of exclusiveness. 

In 1896 Hugo von Hofmannsthal (who had known George since December 
1891) published the article ‘Gedichte von Stefan George’ in Die Zeit (Vienna)" 
and Max Dessoir devoted to George a significant portion of his analytical 
survey called ‘Das Kunstgefiihl der Gegenwart’, in Westermanns Monatshefte 
(Braunschweig). In 1897 ‘Ein neuer Dichterkreis’ by Richard M. Meyer 
appeared in Preussische Jahrbiicher (Berlin) ;** the article had originally been 
given as a lecture at Berlin University. In 1898 Georg Simmel wrote on 
Stefan George’ in the Berlin periodical Die Zukunft“ and Wolfskehl on 
‘Stefan George: Zum Erscheinen der 6ffentlichen Ausgabe seiner Werke’, 
in Pan (Berlin).* The Berlin Magazin fiir Literatur printed Kurt Breysig’s 
‘Treibhauskunst’ in 1899,'* and the same author's essay called “Die Lyriker 
unserer Tage’ appeared in Die Zukunft in 1900,"" the same year in which 
Gundolf reviewed George’s Der Teppich des Lebens in the Wiener Rundschau.** 
Thus nine articles dealing with the work of George and his disciples, strategi~ 
cally placed in some of the most reputable literary jouianile in Berlin, 
Vienna and Munich, were published Tete these six years and helped to 
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make the sae known in circles that mattered. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that uthors were hand-picked by George. He had met all of them 
personally and was maintaining lively intellectual relationships with them, 
which resulted in these articles. All of them either had established positions as 
authors and university teachers or were promising young men who later 
fulfilled their promise. 

Georg Simmel (1858-1918), a student of Theodor Mommsen’s, had been 
teaching philosophy at Berlin University since 1885 (later he held the chair of 
philosophy at Strasburg). While not caring to establish a philosophical 
system or school of his own,'* he was full of original ideas in pane ields : 
his Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie and the first volume of Einleitung 
in die Moralwissenschaft appeared in 1892, his Philosophie des Geldes in 1900, to 
be followed by Soziologie: Untersuchungen iiber die Formen der Vergesellschaf- 
tung (1908), Goethe (1913) and numerous essays on art and literature. 

Richard M. Meyer (1860-1914) was a pupil of Wilhelm Scherer, became 
prominent as a professor of German Language and Literature at Berlin and 
as the author of the first systematic history of German Literature in the 
nineteenth century; it was published in 1900. 

Kurt Breysig (1 £66-1940), a upi! of Gustav von Schmoller’s, began as 
Privatdozent at the University of Berlin in 1892 and specialized in the philo- 
sophy of history and history of culture. His great Kulturgeschichte appeared in 
1900 and 1901 and Der Stufenbau und die Gesetze der Weltgeschichte in 1905 — 
works in which Breysig, long before Oswald Spengler Tivdeeed his pessi- 
mistic morphology of history, presents world history from a universal poi 
of view and explains our own age as a stage in the growth of mankind as a 
whole.” 

Max Dessoir (1867-1947), who lived, studied and taught in Berlin until he 
retired, was likewise a philosopher, but had an even wider range of intel- 
lectual interests than his colleagues. He was a doctor of medicine as well as of 
philosophy. In 1909 he founded the ‘Gesellschaft fiir Aesthetik und allge- 
meine Kunstwissenschaft’, over whose international congresses he presided 
for almost twenty years ‘and whose periodical he edited. Dessoir’s chef- 
d'euvre on aesthetics is his Aesthetik al allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft (1906). 
With his research in psychology and occultism he laid the foundation for the 
— of ‘parapsychology’, a term coined by him (Bibliographie des modernen 

otismus, 1888; Das Doppel-Ich, 1890; Vom Jenseits der Seele, 1917). A 
bidliane and eloquent lecturer, he extended the sphere of his pedagogic es 
ence far beyond academic confines; he made lecture tours in 
abroad, gave radio addresses and wrote numerous articles for the reer ae 
lay reader. Thus George had enlisted the support of four men of culture — 
eminent scholars, who were in a large measure responsible for creating the 
great prestige of Berlin University around the turn of the century. 
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Gundolf belonged to the younger generation (born in 1880), was George's 
favourite disciple and later, as is well known, became one of Germany’s 
most influential critics and teachers of literature. The relatively large 
number of young academics in or close to the cénacle, then as later, is striking 
in view of George’s deep distrust of professional scholarship and ultimate 
dissociation from the academic world." He reciprocated their interest 
publicly on one rare occasion, when he read from his work to a class of 
Dessoir's students at Berlin University.” 

George himself planned an expansion of the Blatter quite early. He thought 
of publishing a monthly review in 1896, remarking in a letter to Hofmanns- 

‘Allerdings treten wir dann an die masse heran.’* The plan was not 
carried out, but, nevertheless, it is further evidence of George’s urge to 
influence the public. In 1899 he made two significant moves to:make his 
work more widely known. First, he published, in book form, a selection 
(Auslese), from the Blatter fiir die Kunst, and secondly, he made his own work, 
from the Hymnen to Das Jahr der Seele available in their first public editions, 
to be followed, in 1901, by the public editions of the Teppich and the juvenilia 
volume, Die Fibel. The preface to the Hymnen volume contains the one 
istic statement that the author believed ‘den wachsender wiinschen nach- 
geben und auf den schutz seiner abgeschlossenheit verzichten zu diirfen’.** 
With the same tone of condescension the preface to the Blatter selection states 
that the authors had by now ‘in unsere dichtung und unser schrifttum so 
fiihlbar cingegriffen ... dass das verlangen aller teilnehmenden nach einer 
zusammengefassten und erreichbaren ausgabe gerecht zu sein scheint’ .** 

George now regarded his mission more and more as a peculiarly German 
one. He no longer derived his spiritual authority from the impressive French 

tic tradition; rather, he saw himself as the bearer of a noble German 
hiees which had lain buried since the early part of the nineteenth century. 
He pointed out that French Symbolism had some of its roots in German 
Romanticism. Novalis, after all, had spoken of ‘jener grossen Chiffernschrift 
... die man tiberall erblickt’, and was recognized as one of the spiritual 
ancestors of symbolism in the Blatter as early as 1892.** In 1896 Jean Paul 
Richter was enthusiastically acclaimed in the Blatter as an early formulator of 
the Art-for-Art’s-sake principle,” and was eulogized in George's ‘Lobrede’ 
as one who achieves his effects ‘mit der worte verschwindend zarten abschat- 
tungen ... ein vater der ganzen heutigen eindruckskunst'’.** 

Albert Verwey noted in his diary during his stay with George in Bingen in 
the summer of 1899: “Es lebt in ihm jetzt ... ein Versuch, sich und sein Streben 
als von historisch nachweisbarer Herkunft festzustellen. Ein Buch iiber 
[sic!] Jean Paul ist davon der Anfang. Er fiihlt auf viele Weise den cs sich 
zu befestigen.”** Verwey was referring to volume I of the three-volume 
anthology Deutsche Dichtung, which George and Wolfskehl published from 
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1900 on. In the preface, the “vergessene meister der frinkischen hiigellande’ 
is praised for the ‘unvergingliche zauber seiner traume’ by virtue te which his 
work is considered a worthy counterpart of the ‘formend-aetiken und 
begrifflichen der goethischen erfiillung’.** 

Goethe — with Winckelmann and Nietzsche — determined George’s 
views on the Greeks, although Hélderlin subsequently was to be the 
important mediator for a new understanding of Greece by the George circle. 

George's constant travelling between Berlin, Munich, Bingen, Vienna, 
Frankfurt and Heidelberg demonstrates the care and devotion with which he 
gave himself to the cultivation of multiple personal contacts. The presence 
of Georgeans in the chief intellectual centres of Germany in 1900 was not 
fortuitous, but was consciously brought about. George loathed Berlin for 
its materialistic vulgarity; yet he recognized it as one of the ‘grossen 
strassen ,** which should not be shunned if the new poetry and the ideal of 
‘das schine Leben’ were to take root. Anticipating the moment when his 
stature would be recognized, he had said quite bluntly to Hofmannsthal in 
1897: ‘Denn wie Sie wissen ist keinen erfolg suchen: gross — ihn suchen und 
nicht haben unanstandig. 

Finally it is to be noted that the Berlin home of the painter Reinhold 
Lepsius, where George began to read his poetry before select private audiences 
from 1897 on, ruse ¢ an sen role in preparing the ground for George's 





fame in later years. Similar - therings took place in the houses of Georg 


Simmel, Botho Graef, the archaeologist and art historian, and Georg Bondi, 
George's publisher.** The poet and essayist Rudolf Borchardt justly praised 
these Berlin salons for havi ate the German capital, ‘die nur zu Wilhelm 
Schlegels Zeiten sich so in den Ausschlag der nationalen Ideenwahl | gerticke 
gesehen hatte’, once more to experience poetry ‘als cin Ereignis’..* Thus, 
while George’s name was by no means on the lips of the people in the 
market-places, he had achieved significant prominence among the German 
intellectual élite of the turn of the century.** 


NOTES 
2 Vol. VII (1904), p. rf. 
* That is, at least by 1890. See R. M. Berry, The French Symbolist Poets in Germany (Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
: Criticism and Translations, 1870-1914, Diss., typescript, Harvard, 1944, passim. 

* The first edition of George’s translations from Les Fleurs du mal, privately printed in 1891, consisted of 
twenty-five copies. Additional selections appeared in the Blatter in January and March 1894 and in the 
1900/01 volume. The first public edition of the complete Blumen des Bésen, containing 115 of Baude- 
laire’s 151 poems, did not appear until 1901 ; three more poems were added in 1930, when they appeared 
as vol. XIII/XIV of the first complete edition of George’s works. 

© Stefan George und die Blatter fir die Kunst (etc. .. . ), Berlin, 1930, p. 150. Cf. also Hofmannsthal’s letter 
to George, December 8th, 1892: ‘Mit der Aufnahme der Blitter fiir die Kunst finde ich in Wien nichts als 

; wir stehen wirklich cinsamer, als ich je geglaubt hitte —’ (Briefwechsel, and ed., 1953, p. $1). 

® Wolters, op. cit., p. 150. 

* For fuller accounts of George's relationship to Ida Coblenz see J. Bithell, ‘Stefan George and Ida 
Coblenz’, in German Studies presented to L. A. Willoughby, Oxford, 19$2, 1 Poti and U. K. Goldsmith, 
‘The Renunciation of Woman in Stefan George's ‘ “Das Jahr der Secle” ’, Monatshejie, vol. XLVI (1954), 
pp. 113-22. 
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? See subtitle, vol. I, no. 1 (1895), n.p. Pan ceased publication in 1899 with vol. V, no. 4. 
* Ida Dehmel, *‘Der junge Stefan George: Unbekanntes aus seiner Friihzeit, aus meinen Erinnerungen’, 
Berliner Ti , Berlin, 1935, Tuesday evening, July 2nd, no. 308. 

Dehmel, Ausgewahlite Briefe aus den Jahren 1883-1902, ed. Ida Dehmel, Berlin, 1923, p. 207 
hae of August sth, 189s). Jean Edouard Spenlé, ‘Stefan George et les poétes symbolistes francais’, 
Helicon, Amsterdam, vol. II (1939), p. 14 gives the wrong date for the incident and misrepresents it 
also in other respects. 

10 Op. cit., p. 208. 
"Vol. VI, pp. 189-91. Also in Prosa I, Frankfurt (Fischer), 1950, pp. 282-91. 


8 Vol. LXXX, no. 475, pp. 79-90, and no. 476, pp. 158-74. George knew Dessoir since 1894, according 
to Wolters, p. 115. 


% Vol. LXXXVIIIL, pp. 33-54. 

4 Vol. XXII, pp. 386-96. George met Simmel through Dessoir (Wolters, p. 115). 

46 Vol. IV, no. 4, pp. 231-5. In the same volume of Pan Frau Lou Andreas-Salomé, friend of Nietzsche’s 
and Rilke’s, who took Rilke to a poetry reading by George in the Lepsius salon in 1897, published an 
article entitled ‘Grundformen der Dichtkunst’, "sn intehd- thie teeheole odeielin reference to George’s 


1 Vol. LXVII. The article appeared in two parts. In the first, George’s strong personality and leading 
position in the Blatter circle are emphasized. The second is mainly on Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and a 
defence of the I’ art pour l'art principle. 

17 Vol. XXX, no. 17, pp. 165-9. 18 Vol. IV, no. 9, pp. 109-15. 

18 A fact upon which 4 commented wistfully in his diary: ‘Ich weiss, dass ich ohne geistige Erben 
sterben werde (und es ist gut so). Meine Hinterlassenschaft ist wie eine in barem Gelde, das an viele 
Erben verteilt wird ...’ (quoted by Michael Landmann in his introduction to the collection of Simmel 
essays entitled Briicke und Tor, Stuttgart (K. ©. Koehler), 1957, p. vi). Stefan George’s interest in Simmel 
had waned by 1915 and he rebuked the philosopher rather arrogantly in the epigram ‘Der Weisheits- 
lehrer’. The closing line reads: ‘Du hast fiir nichts gewirkt als fiir ein blosses wort’ (Das Neue Reich, 
Gesamtausgabe der Werke, vol. IX, p. 111). 

2° Rilke attended some of Breysig’s lectures as well as Simmel’s (between 1897 and 1900). 

“Von mir aus fiihrt kein Weg zur Wissenschaft’, George’s own dictum, according to Edgar Salin, 
Um Stefan George, 2nd ed., Miinchen (Kiipper), 1954, p. 249. 

* See Max Dessoir, Buch der Erinnerung, Stuttgart, 1946, p. 244. Unfortunately, Dessoir does not give 
the date of the occasion. 

* Briefwechsel, pp. 110 and 255. Cf. also George's plan to publish a Jahrbuch, which originated as 
early as 1903 ( jefwechsel, . 189 and 266), but did not oases until 1910, under the editorship of 
Friedrich Gundolf and Wolters. P. sf. 

*% Auslese, vol. 1, pp. $ff. It is therefore by no means ainnateeiadeaies dass er seine Biicher schliesslich 
doch der Offentlichkei berlisst und sich nicht mit dem Abdruck seiner Verse in den Blattern fiir die 
Kunst ligt’, as Paul Fechter suggests in his contribution (vol. Ill, p. 254) to the Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur by Vogt and Koch, Leipzig, 1938. 

% Novalis, Gesammelte Werke, Herrliberg-Ziirich, 1945, vol. I, p. 35; Blatter, vol. I, no. 2, p. 47. 

3” Blatter, January 1896, vol. Ill, no. 1, p. 2. 

*8 Ibid., March 1896, vol. III, no. 2, p. 61; also in Tage und Taten, p. 6o. 

2 Mein Verhdltnis zu Stefan George: Erinnerungen aus den Jahren 1895-1928, translated from the Dutch 
by Antoinette Eggink, Strasburg, 1936, p. 26. 

© P. 7, ard ed., 1923. *! Briefwechsel, p. 67. *3 Tbid., p. 261. 

%3 How Bondi aided the new literary movement (‘geistige Bewegung’ is the term used in the Blatter) 

ther momentum is illustrated by the fact that he invited eighty persons to his villa in Berlin-Grune- 
wilh tn chink a Gente vieiinn vo Giieay ani Oouker sank 1902. Salin relates that an inner 
circle of eighteen guests, who stayed after the reading, included lf, Wolfskehl and his wife, 
Breysig, Karl Joel (the Basel philosopher), and probably Simmel. George is supposed to have remarked 
to W the following day that “die Zeit seines cinsamen Hervortretens’ was now past. Salin, op. cit. 

. 199. 
: * ‘Der Dichter und seine Zeit: Die Gestalt Stefan Georges’, Die Horen, Berlin, vol. V (1928/29), p. 935; 
now in Prosa I, Stuttgart (Klett), 1957, p. 309. 

% According to a footnote by the editor of Die Gesellchaf vol. XV (1899), . 35, a former director of 
the Berlin Schillertheater and ‘Rezitator’ Max Laurence gave six poetry gs from contemporary 
authors in the great hall of the ‘Architektenhaus’ in the autumn of 1899. Each sein was opened by Dr 
Rudolf Steiner, the anthroposophist, with a lecture on the literary si 
Tus mush of Gusas cena nected ianad bean parcaptive teasvio'ca Soma Chace (Oe Coma: 
vol. XV (1899), pp. 383-$). This does not necessarily mean that Laurence recited George — it is unlikely 
that the poet would have given permission — but it is further proof of the spread of his fame among the 
intelligentsia. 








ALLEGORY AND MANNERISM IN WERNER BERGENGRUEN 
AND HIS DER TOD VON REVAL 


BY J. M. RitcHie 


BERGENCRUEN secs himself as the revealer of Divine Laws through individual 
fate. The world is a harmonious unity in the hands of God and therefore he 
cannot look upon any single event or individual fate as isolated and without 
meaning no matter how bizarre or extraordinary it may be. This is his 
answer to the problem of the disintegration of all values in the modern age. 
It is also his solution to the artistic problems of the age. Contemporary 
critics and artists are concerned at the dissolution of art forms and Bergen- 
gruen is also aware of this problem, but for him this process naturally corres- 
ponds with the general collapse of ethical and religious values. He is un- 
affected by it, for in place of the disappearing social framework he puts the 
wider framework of the laws of God, which are always immanent in the 
acts of man. Formally his work remains intact, so much so that his Novellen 
in particular show great architectural artistry, and for this reason he is often 
associated with virtuosi of form like Paul Ernst, Wilhelm Schafer and Isolde 
Kurz. He is fully aware of the dangers inherent in this genre which many of 
his contemporaries consider to be no longer zeitgemdss. The idyll, the 
sonnet, the elegy, many once popular art forms have been allowed to die out 
when they are no longer consonant with the spirit of the age — why should 
the Novelle not be allowed to follow them: To such questioning Bergen- 
gruen has two main answers: the Novelle will not die out, first because the 
tendency towards the dissolution of forms finds its outlet in the short story 
and second because the form of the Novelle is strict but not rigid. It is not 
something intellectual, consciously and deliberately distilled in the mind of 
the author. It arises from the natural inclination of the storyteller to give 
form and significance to what he is narrating (‘fabulieren und deuten’). The 
classical definitions of the Novelle given by Goethe, Tieck, Schlegel and 
Heyse are still valid with only minor modifications. But there is no reci 
for the perfect Novelle, the Novellist should not have to learn the rules — * 
should have them in his blood as ‘den urmenschlichen, urtiimlichen Drang, 
zu erzihlen, zu fabulieren’.* 

If, however, one turns to Bergengruen's Novellen, one finds something 
quite different from what is suggested by his own description. There may 
be no single definition of the perfect Novelle but Bergengruen seems to have 
learned and conformed to all the classical definitions. It is possible to subject a 
Novelle like Die Drei Falken to any of the normal tests and it passes or 5 
He deliberately turns to the strict economy of form of the Italian Nove 
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and the result is a prose of rare clarity and pregnant beauty. The tale is told 
with the minimum of detail and the main part of the story generally char- 
acterized by a stark style and a complete lack of ornament. The atmosphere 
is cold and objective and the author eschews any attempt to produce the 
evocative, musical quality so characteristic of the German Novelle. Formally 
it is well-nigh perfect, but it is this formal perfection which paradoxically 
prevents it from becoming a masterpiece. One is mecnionaree! aware of a 
careful structure, rather than of a continuous narrative. Instead of organic 
development of plot and character one is always conscious of architectural 
form. All details, however apparently trivial, link up with other details and 
become significant. The Novelle is loaded with metaphors, similes, symbols 
pointing away from the surface action to the real intention of the author. He 
is in fact always trying to express the whole. He is not interested in the 
individual, he points to the general. The real world pales in the light of the 
ideal. This tendency is noticeable in his preference for types, abstract and 
symbolic figures, parallels and repetitions and is discernible even in the 
vocabulary he uses. The abstract term is always preferred to the normal, 
concrete noun. Hans Banziger, a critic who is generally well disposed to 
Bergengruen's work, has noted this tendency: ‘Ausdriicke wie Behiltnis — 
Erbarmung — Betroffenheit — Aufgeléstheit — haben sich jedem Kenner als 
charakteristisch eingepragt. Ja, wenn irgendwo, grenzt sein sonst so einfacher 
Stil hier an eine gewisse Manier."* Instead of the fusion of conscious and 
naive story-telling, the synthesis of life and art which are the characteristics 
of the German Novelle, we are given a highly sophisticated art form. The 
whole history of the German Novelle has been a process of Verinnerlichung, 
the shifting of the centre of gravity from external events to the inner signi 
cance of these events.* With Bergengruen this process goes so far that the 
narrative of the external events becomes unimportant and the story resolves 
itself into an easily decipherable allegory. This is, of course, not new in the 
history of the Novelle. Schlegel, in fact, in his Nachrichten iiber die poetischen 
Werke des Boccaccio, demanded that the Novelle should be allegorical, tho 

he tends to use the words Sinnbild and Allegorie indiscriminately, and the 
whole Novelle production of the Romantics came under the influence of 
Cervantes’s exemplary novelas. But it is true to say that the best examples of 
the German Novelle retain a suggestive quality, allowiu,, as Heyse recom- 
mended, the relationship between man and the Universe to gleam through 
‘in andeutender Abbreviatur’. Bergengruen makes it his deliberate artistic 
intention to convey this explicitly. The best German Novellen tend to offer 
a mere glimpse, a fragment, an individual fate in its problematic relationship 
with the whole. With Bergengruen there is nothing problematic — he offers 
a typical, symbolic, generalized situation with a metaphysical point, and 
often only just escapes the pit of didacticism which awaits the religious writer. 
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Johannes Pfeiffer has summed this up in his otherwise very favourable study 
of Der spanische Rosenstock: “Wenn man sich so das Ganze dieser Dichtung 
vergegenwartigt, dann ist damit zugleich auch schon gezeigt, dass solche 
unst an jenem dussersten steht, wo die Gestaltung sich aufzulé- 
sen droht in Meditation und das Kostbare umzuschlagen beginnt ins Uber- 
sence however, comes much nearer to his own description of the 
‘Drang zu fabulieren’ in his Erzahlungen in Der Tod von Reval, which are 
normally dismissed as grisly tales far removed from the lofty heights he 
attains in his Novellen. The tales concern the part of the world in which he 
was born, which at that time was still part of the Russian Empire. The north- 
east is his real homeland, the south, r ed in his cultivation of the Romance 
type of Novelle, a necessary complement to it. Bergengruen's love of the 
south results in an admirable clarity of prose, but his cultivation of the 
Romance type of Novelle is, as we have seen, not without its dangers for the 
author. On the other hand, whenever Bergen turns to his Baltic home- 
land the results are more felicitous. This is per . more readily understand- 
able when one realizes what the Baltic means for h him. First and foremost not 
the Modern Age, but a warm friendly place firmly rooted in history and 
tradition, untouched by the quickening tempo of the twentieth century. 
Vast countryside, rich in forests, poor in sas 2 and showing no trace of 
industrialization. Large estates of the old patriarchal ors. Hansa towns, 
sleepy, provincial hamlets, full of quaint characters and alive with legendary 
tales of their doings: “die alte wohlgefiigte Revaler Welt’, the kind of world 
Keller, Storm and the Poetic Realists captured in their tales before it 
disappeared for ever in Germany and Switzerland under the impact of 
successive industrial and social revolutions. When Bergengruen speaks of this 
world, his ‘versunkenes Land’, he sounds the same elegiac note as is discernible 
in the Poetic Realists. When he writes of it he turns away from his Italian 
models to the more natural techniques of Keller and Storm. All the humour, 
the evocative quality, the colour, he: warm sympathy for the characters, the 
realism which is missing from the Novellen is present in abundance. Der Tod 
von Reval is, of course, not an isolated example of this in Bergengruen's 
literary production. Apart from the novels, w ic frequently have a Baltic 
setting, Das Hornui.ger Heimweh is a tale ‘lit up by a lightly sardonic humour, 
which makes gentle fun of the foibles of the self-contained and self-sufficient 
cantonal state of the days, which seem to us now so leisurely and 
before the two World Wars’.* Here, as Klein has suggested, the par with 
Seldwyla is obvious. It is in this kind of tale that Bergengruen is at his best. 
In his novels his “Drang zu fabulieren’ often results in a bulky wordiness, in 
his Novellen his cult of form often results in allegorical bareness: Der Tod von 
Reval manages to strike a balance in which the elements of Fabulieren and 
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Deuten come together to form an easy harmony. Instead of the cold objec- 
tivity of the Novelle the old story-teller relationship is established from the 
very first sentence: “Mein Lieber, setze dich zu mir ... Ich méchte dir ein 
paar Geschichten erzahlen ...’ A suitable atmosphere i is created and from 
then on the audience's sympath is constantly engaged for the characters and 
we story, ¢.g. ‘Die Sebbersche hat Hannchen gern, und wir k6nnen sie auch 

bedenklich ebenfalls gern haben’. This wir is constantly repeated in each 
to se the audience into the events of the story. Similarly the story-teller 
has no hesitation in weaving his own remarks and generalizations into the 
pattern of the story when he feels this necessary, and the overall impression 
that these tales are being told on an autumn eve in a warm room to a close 
friend is maintained throughout until the framework is closed in the last 
chapter, ‘Abschied’. Der Tod von Reval is a close-knit cycle of stories such 
as was common in the nineteenth century. All the tales revolve round 
Reval which is not a modern city, not one of those ‘iiberwachen, ... hurtig 
zur Hohe gewachsenen’. The story-teller openly proclaims his preference 
for the quaint old Seldwyla-like town of the past: “Wir a keine Scheu 
..., unser Herz an die vergangenen und unterlegenen Din e zu hingen.” 
Bergengruen, like the Poetic Realists, is conscious that the old world hel loves 
so much is disappearing and he sees it as his mission to preserve as much as he 
can of the established customs, sayings and traditions. He is the ‘Sachwalter 
aller Narrischkeiten und Absonderlichkeiten dieser geliebten Welt’. History 


is the source for his material, but he does not here write of Princes or Kings, 
Warriors or Explorers, although Reval has ienced such men. Nor does 
he give the political, se or religious history of the city. Kings and 


Princes come and go, the town sees German, Russian, Swedish Governors, 
Pagans, Protestants and Catholics. Great events and great men are not what 
appeal to him. He selects his heroes from those characters who had been in 
some way an integral part art of the existence of the city: ‘ein Gliedstiick des 
selbstverstindlichen Lebens’. This is the case with the Herzog von Croy: 
within a week of his arrival every child in Reval knows him. He is a legen- 
dary figure while still alive, but not because he is a Herzog or Field Marshal. 
His ‘Lebenslauf’, and more important his “Todeslauf’ make him a fi 
without which the normal life of the city is simply unthinkable. Similarly 
everybody knows the story of the ‘Seeteufel’: ‘Schmeckt wie die Kapitanin 
Holmberg’ becomes a standard expression in the town. Everybody in town 
knows ales and Dr Barg and “die gelbe Totenvorreitersche’ — they are 
all lovable characters who live on in the memory of the inhabitants of Reval. 
Despite his theme of death it is Bergengruen’s intention to be humorous 
and these ‘Sonderlinge’ are his main source of humour. Like the characters 
sn desig E. T. A. Hoffmann and Raabe, each has his or her peculiarity. 
The Herzog is a ‘sonderbare Seele’, Karluschka has ‘kuriose Theorien’ and is 
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only interested in ‘das Absonderliche’ in his experiments. The “Altersschrulle’ 
of Dr Barg leads him to compose the “wunderlichste aller Testamente’. 
Frau Altester Heydenacker is plagued by ‘allerlei Wunderlichkeiten’. Each 
is marked out from other men by some strange idée fixe, e.g. Dr Barg, who 
is convinced that le are continually being buried alive and who does 
something about this “ bequeathing a Hostelry for the Survivors from the 
Tomb. As in so many of Bergengruen’s tales we are shown how the death 
of one man can affect the life of a whole town. The passing of each of these 
colourful characters seems to mark in some way the end of an era. When 
they pass on it means the end of ‘einer alten und eigenwiichsigen, ciner im 
Aussern engbegrenzten, aber unendlich geliebten Welt’. Characters like 
Dr Barg, the Herzog, ‘die gelbe Totenvorreitersche’ have come to assume a 
significance 4 the Revalenser. They seem to resist the normal laws 
of death and transience. They are permanent elements in a changing world, 
they give testimony to the ‘getreulichen Unveranderbarkeit der Weltord- 
nung and from the beginning every technical device is employed to create a 
feeling of the real existence of this warm intimate little world, from which 
these characters have sprung. One tale flows easily into the next. Dr Barg, 
for example, is first mentioned in the history of the Herzog, ‘die gelbe 
Totenvorreitersche’ already mentioned in the tale of Dr Barg, so that when 
their own story comes to be told we feel we know them yt Names 
mentioned casually, like Sturm and Rutz, reappear generations later. The 
element of custom, habit and tradition is constantly stressed and the stories 
grow out of these roots, e.g. the story of Karluschka’s experiments with 
schnaps grows out of what we already know from an earlier story about the 
local preoccupation with ‘die feine und kunstvolle Art der Mischungen, der 
Zusitze und Abzugsprozesse, wie sie ... mit liebreicher Sorgfalt und mit 
wetteifernder Erfindung in allen Hausern gehiitet und vererbt wird’. By 
these means an illusion of continuity and totality is created and a feeling of 
the real existence of the world from which these stories spring. The collec- 
tion finishes with a vision of all the former generations of Revalenser as the 
appear for the last time to pay homage to ‘die gelbe Totenvorreitersche . 
She who had accompanied so many others to the grave is now buried herself 
at last and her passing marks the final end of the old world, not only in 
Reval, but in the “ne | world. The age of which she was a symbol is gone 
for ever. 
In this collection of tales Bergengruen does not observe the strict form of 
the Novelle, but as we have seen the result is by no means shapeless. Similarly, 
although the accent is on humour throughout they are not without a deeper 
urpose. The theme is death and it is the intention of the author to make us 
Familiar with it. “Wir aber wollen uns nicht vor dem Tode fiirchten, sondern 
getrost nach seiner Vertraulichkeit trachten.’ This he does by means of 
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humour. Death itself is never described in detail and anything which might 
cause revulsion in the normal reader, e.g. the severing of the head from the 
body in Der Kopf is passed over as lightly and as delicately as possible. But 
in any event there is no need for detail, death is the most normal, natural 
thing in the world and is treated accordingly. ‘So befiel ihn eine Lungen- 
entziindung und nach zwei Wochen war sein Leben zu Ende.’ “Dann 
musste Alwine an einer gleichgiiltigen Krankheit sterben ...’ ‘Schmidt 
starb nach nicht sehr vielen Jahren ...’ This is how death is treated in the 
story of Schneider und sein Obelisk and this is true too of all the others. 
Generally speaking it is the impact which death makes on the survivors 
which is more important, so for example the behaviour of Schneider after the 
death of his wife. Closely linked with the idea of familiarity with death is the 
theme of the transience of all human endeavour, symbolized in the first tale 
already by the Herzog’s ‘gleichmiitiges Licheln ... iiber alles Tun der 
Menschen. Schneider too must experience ‘die Verginglichkeit in ihrer 
unerbittlichsten Form’ and in fact the theme forms a constant undercurrent 
from the Totentanz poems at the beginning of the cycle to the vision of 
generations of Revalenser at the end. The immensity of the past, the transi- 
ence of human endeavour, the eternity of God, this is the real message of the 
book, and behind it the fundamental theme of the Justice of God. This too is 
a constant element in all Bergengruen’s work, as critics have been quick to 
point out,* and probably explains why Bergengruen became a favourite of 
the immediate post-war period ‘in the years of despair and slowly awakening 
hope when the German people were groping for spiritual comfort and moral 
support. Everything Bergengruen writes is the manifestation of eternally 
binding laws. What he calls the ‘metaphysische Pointe’ is always present at 
the heart of his works, But, while he is clearly aware of the dangers of 
merely preaching at his readers (‘Der Dichter soll weder lehren noch predi- 
gen’*), he is nevertheless always forced to return in his works to the revelation 
of the laws of God. We have seen how in his Novellen this leads him into the 
dangerous field of allegory and it may well be that his very religious integrity 
is detrimental to his art. From this pitfall at least he is saved in Der Tod von 
Reval by his humour. Here he seems to turn again to his early hero E. T. A. 
Hoffmann for the treatment of themes which are not at all such as one might 
—_ from a purely Christian writer. The body of the gambler and drunk- 
ard Herzog von Croy is preserved in alcohol, as is too the body of the 
Captain’s wife; the tramp Jakubson sleeps in a drunken stupor in it death 
bad of i ueer old lady; Ténno uses his wife for bait, etc. In each case a 
subject which could in itself be exceedingly distasteful is so delicately and 
humorously handled that not even the most sensitive reader could take 
offence. Events which seem to involve the most ghastly crimes, “Leichen- 
schindung’, ‘Kuppelei’, etc., are in fact, we know, merely the work of 
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childish, innocent, good-hearted, simple-minded people, with not an iota of 
evil in their make-up. The stories are given a humorous twist and the pathos 
of the religious tract avoided. For strange are the ways of the Lord; the 
gambler and drunkard pays off his debts when his body becomes a tourist 
attraction ; justice enters Ténno’s life, when his wife, re Ae to whom he has 
been poor all his married life, turns out to be a wonderful mon er as 
bait eae eels, etc. Where they have failed by omission or excess in their 
lives, there they must pay in their deaths. Hence the tale of Jakubsons 
Zuflucht shows how the miserly and inhospitable Frau Heydenacker * eine 
sonderbare Gastfreundschaft nach ihrem Tode geiibt hatte’. Each of the 
tales reveals a Divine Justice with a sense of humour. 

Klein has pointed out that Bergengruen is bound by literary tradition. He 
has a model for everything he writes’® and in fact it is true that he never tries 
to produce a new and personal style for the twentieth century; indeed, with 
his view of the importance of tradition and slow organic development, he 
would probably consider it wrong to do so. He is a master of known 
themes and techniques. But at the same time the range of his narrative art is 
vast and no attempt has been made to do full justice to his work. However, 
it has been suggested here that there is something contrived about his 
Novellen. In these the elements of technical virtuosity, mannerism, over- 
stylization are strong. On the other hand the kind of story-telling technique 
adopted in Der Tod von Reval has its roots not only in Bergengruen's own 
Baltic north-east as opposed to the Romance type Novelle, but also in the 





more natural and less pretentious a of nineteenth-century Germany. 


His simple, humorous tales may in the long run better stand the test of time 
than his ‘legends that reflect the moral order of the world from a loftier 
vantage point’. 


* Werner Bergengruen, Deutsche Philologie im Aufriss, vol. Ill, p. 1003. 

* Hans Banziger, Werner Bergengruen: Weg und Werk, p. ‘70. 

* E. K. Bennett, The German Novelle, p. 250. 

* Johannes Pfeiffer, Wege zur Erzahlkunst, p. 135. 

5 Der Tod von Reval, Ziirich, 1949. 

* Erich Hofacker, ‘Justice and Grace as presented in Bergengruen’s fiction’, Germanic Review, vol. 
XXXI, no. 2, April 1956, pp. 97-103. 

* J. Klein sees Der Tod von Reval as a departure from the tradition of the Poetic Realists, but this can 
only be because of the apparently gruesome nature of the subject matter. Geschichte der deutschen Novelle, 
bee eg 1954, P- 493. 

Hofacker, op. cit. 

Hae nye tg Dichtung und Glaube. Bonn, 1950. p. 189. 

‘Am Boccaccio knitiplt or sit sur in einen nichaon Ansioicton und Kerguechichaon on (“‘Feurige 
Liebe” eine komische und fast heikle Geschichte aus der Sammlung “Sternensand”), uch Bergengruen hat 
seine Falkennovelle, und sie heisst “Drei Falken”. Mit Kleist verbindet seine Novellistik das Kohlhaasmotiv 

von der Novelle ins Marchen (der Fall im “Spani- 

schen Rosenstock”), wie er tiberhaupt eine zur Romantik und selber tiber E. T. A. Hoffmann 

hat. An die Ballade der Droste ‘ fenaie ane erinnert “Die Hinde am Mast”, und seltsam 

— aus Kellerisch-Seldwyler Stadtwelt und Stormscher Kleinstadt-Wehmut und Jugendwelt 
der Lebensbereich im “Hornunger Heimweh”.’ Op. cit., p. 493. 





DIE KLEINE STADT: ART, LIFE AND POLITICS IN HEINRICH 
MANN’S NOVEL 


BY ULrRicH WEISSTEIN 


Die Kleine Stadt was written between 1907 and 1909 and marks the end of an 
early phase in Heinrich Mann’s career. Whereas in his previous novels, 
where the aesthetic point of view prevails, his interest in politics is incidental, 
he has struck here a perfect balance between art, life and politics. The 
statement ‘Meine Kleine Stadt ... habe ich dem Volk erbaut, dem Men- 
schentum’? is borne out by the fact that in this novel ordinary life, having 
been temporarily overshadowed by art and politics, triumphantly reasserts 
itself. In his later novels, especially in the satirical ones, Heinrich Mann once 
more disrupted the equilibrium by showing how ruthlessly art and life can 
be pressed into the service of politics. 

The year 1909, in which Die Kleine Stadt was published, is historically signi- 
ficant in so far as, like a watershed, it divides two main streams of modern 
German literature. For while the preceding lustrum had produced such 
works as Rilke’s Stundenbuch and George’s Der Siebente Ring, the years imme- 
diately following were to see the emergence of literary Expressionism. Also 
in 1909, Strauss and Hofmannsthal set out to ams spirit of a dying age 
in Der Rosenkavalier, while Thomas Mann published Kénigliche Hoheit, a 
political fairy tale in which the theme of Die Kleine Stadt is transposed to a 


northern climate. 


I 

In its sunny Mediterranean setting, Die Kleine Stadt bespeaks Heinrich 
Manns artistic temperament just as Buddenbrooks and Der Zauberberg betoken 
that of his brother. The basic difference in their outlook is even more 
apparent in those of their works which lack the customary setting, Heinrich 
‘Mann’s Germany turning into an object for satire, and Thomas Mann’s Italy 
remaining a mythical country where metaphysical speculation still results in 
the Wagnerian death-wish. 

The little town of our novel is modelled on Palestrina, a town in central 
Italy where Heinrich and Thomas spent several summers between 1893 and 
1896. It was there (and in Rome) that Thomas set to work on Buddenbrooks — 
in the writing of which the brothers planned to collaborate — as Heinrich 
composed most of the stories later sellected in Das Wunderbare. Ten years 
afterwards the latter’s Italian riences had sufficiently matured and 
crystallized to provide the basis for a novel, which was to be Heinrich 
Mann’s seventh. Thomas waited another thirty-five years before selecting 
Palestrina as the meeting place for Adrian Leverkiihn and his cold visitor 
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from hell. Chapter xxrv of Doktor Faustus contains numerous details already 
familiar from Die Kleine Stadt, although refashioned with poetic licence. 
But these details are as irrelevant to the central action of Doktor Faustus as 
they are relevant to the earlier novel. In Thomas Mann’s Palestrina, Nietzsche 
a Kierkegaard figure far too prominently to admit Goldoni or Puccini 
(the guiding spirits of Die Kleine Stadt) into their august company. 


2 

The complex plot of Die Kleine Stadt begins to unfold when an operatic 
troupe arrives for a brief stagione. Liberating the emotions hitherto hidden 
under a cloak of tradition and respectability, this artistic event — serving as a 
catalyst by means of which the latent struggle between two opposing factions 
is brought into the open — has grave political and moral consequences. 
Rallying to the defence of art, the ‘progressives’, led by the lawyer Belotti, 
fight the ‘conservatives’ under the resolute leadership of Don Taddeo. 
Defeated in a pitched battle, Taddeo’s forces are saved when a fire, which 
threatens to destroy the city, demands the attention of the entire populace. 

As a party of revolt, the ‘progressives’ are suspected of having raised the 
fire; and for a moment it looks as if Belotti and one of the artists are to be 
lynched by the mob. But as Taddeo braves the flames to save one of the 
Sciale singers, and the innkeeper’s wife is discovered in a compromising 
téte-a-téte with the town’s Don Juan, rage gives way to laughter and com- 
passion. Peace is restored when Don Tadeo reaches forgiveness. As the 

j a last farewell to their own 
follies — accompany them part of the way to their next destination. A few 
days later and the town will have returned to its accustomed tranquillity. 
Only those of its inhabitants who are unwilling to acquiesce in the old order 
will seek their fortune in the great world of politics. 

The brief interlude of civic glory which Heinrich Mann has chosen as his 
subject-matter is distingui * a change of pace from the wonted moderato 
to a brisk allegro con brio. This acceleration is reflected in the spacing of the 
events portrayed in the various subsections of the novel. In analogy with a 
five-act drama, Die Kleine Stadt is divided into five chapters, each of them 
built around a central action. Chapter 1 records the arrival of the artists, 
chapter 1 the rehearsal, chapter m the operatic performance, and chapter Iv 
the mock-heroic battle. In chapter v we are faced — in quick succession — 
with the fire, Don Taddeo’s sermon, the reconciliation, and the exodus of the 
ae a happy ending that is spoiled by the double death of the lovers 
Nello and Alba. 

The first two chapters cover the events of a single day in the life of the 
community, the remaining three encompass a period of approximately one 
month. In four wecks, then, a full cycle of development Yeni, i completed. 


— depart, the townsfolk — wishing to bi 
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In abe 138 symbolic value, Heinrich Mann confesses: ‘Meine Schwierig- 

it war, ich einen Vorgang von —— in wenige Tage zu 
dringen hatte.’* This Vorgang is the process of democratization within a 
ea and the gradual maturing of the individuals who compose it. The 
ollowing analysis tries to show to what extent Heinrich Mann succeeded in 
his task, and whether he accomplished it without sacrificing verisimilitude. 





3 

With Heinrich Mann’s definition of his goal as a starting point, I shall 
endeavour to describe the nature of the interrelation between art, life and 
politics within the framework of Die Kleine Stadt. Fortunately, such an 
undertaking is facilitated by the third chapter of the novel, where the operatic 
action on stage is skilfully integrated with the reaction of the audience and 
thus related to life in general. But it is pointless to discuss this topic in the 
absence of a definite historical perspective. 

The Italy of our novel is a country in which the spirit of Garibaldi still lives 
and the art of Giuseppe Verdi is highly esteemed. But in addition to the 
historical names of Verdi and Garibaldi the reader will find those of fictitious 
personalities like Viviani (the composer of an opera entitled Die Arme 
Tonietta) and Enrico Dorlenghi, his follower. Viviani's opera is Heinrich 
Mann’s contribution to Verism, a phase in the history of the lyric theatre 
which is represented in the works of Leoncavallo and Mascagni. While 
emulating ie strictly naturalistic approach so dear to these masters, Mann 
also discovers its inherent limitations. In Die Arme Tonietta he transcends 
these limitations by introducing unrestrained lyricism of the kind which the 
mature Puccini permitted in his operas. Enrico Dorlenghi is expressly 
designed as a champion of the new style: 


Wohlverstanden habe ich ihn [Puccini] von jeher als den Urheber nicht nur 
des leidenschaftlichen Gesanges, auch des gehobenen Gefiihles seiner Mitwelt 
empfunden. Es ist folgenreich, eine cinzige “kleine Stadt’ singend zu machen: 
in meinem so benannten Roman tut es der Dirigent Enrico Dorlenghi. Der 
Maestro Puccini hat es fiir eine Welt getan, bevor ihr aller Gesang verging. 
Mein junger Kapellmeister, seine gliihende Schnsucht, Musik fiir cin ganzes 
Volk zu machen, ist meine Anschauung des werdenden Puccini: meinen 
Roman hitte ich sonst nicht geschrieben.* 


The significance of this analogy is brought home also by the subtle 
synchronization of Puccini's actual career with Dorlenghi’s fictitious one. 
If we assume that Die Kleine Stadt is set in the early 1890s, we could well 
— Dorlenghi to reach artistic maturity within a decade. Puccini's La 
Bohéme, however, was first performed in 1896, his Tosca in 1900, and his 
Madama Butterfly three years later. And whatever affinity Dorlenghi’s (and 
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Puccini's) works might have ad with Cavalleria Rusticana (1890) and I 
Pagliacci (1892) would surely have vanished in the meantime. 

According to a well-known musicologist, it is the aim of Verism, ‘simply 
to present a vivid, melodramatic plot, to arouse sensation by violent con- 
trasts, to paint a cross-section of life without concerning itself with any 
general significance the action might have’. Veristic music ‘aims simply and 
directly at the expression of intense passion through melodic or declamatory 
phrases’, everything being so arranged that ‘the moments of excitement 
follow one another in swift climactic succession’.t This intensity fully 
accounts for the brevity of many veristic operas, certain of which are derived 
from works like Giovanni Verga’s concise Novelle Rusticane. In the process 
of transformation these works are sentimentalized, as can be shown in the case 
of Verga’s Cavalleria Rusticana, a short story which the author himself 
adapted for the stage, and which was later transformed into the libretto of 
Mascagni’s opera. Heinrich Mann showed his awareness of this stylistic 
trend by publishing in 1910, Die arme Tonietta, a novella based on the operatic 
plot described in the novel, but treating its ingredients in a manner com- 
patible with literary Verism. 

Instead of presenting the action of his opera-within-the-novel by way of a 
synopsis, Heinrich Mann makes it emerge from the scattered comments of his 
coo et audience. This goes to prove that in introducing the opera he was 
primarily concerned with the popular reaction to an artistic experience 
capable of being related to the personal experiences of each member of the 
audience. He wanted to show how art and life can elucidate each other. 
Thus the action on stage is greeted with exclamations like ‘Geradeso sieht der 
Conte Fossoneri in Calto aus. Wenn man recht hinsieht, hat auch der 
Baron Torroni—’ Since it is a vital aspect of life in Italy, this interpenetra- 
tion enables the author to establish a critical point of view outside either 
sphere of existence. 

Like Flaubert in a famous scene of his Madame Bovary, Heinrich Mann 
skilfully interlaces several strands of action in order to produce the desired 
effect upon the reader. By showing life to be symbolized in the medium of 
art, he reminds us of the latter’s life-enhancing values. By demonstrating 
how aesthetic cate zories can be erroneously see Be to life, he warns us of the 

rs inherent in the confusion of ethical with aesthetic standards. 

ose readers of Die Kleine Stadt who are not familiar with the southern 
mentality will be struck by the lack of privacy which makes itself felt on 
every page of the novel. Without much exaggeration one could say that in 
Italy “et a at of life turn into public spectacles. Due to the quick 


temper of most individuals, the most trifling incidents are always on the 
verge of being comedy or tragedy. A noble action and a fine artistic per- 
formance are greeted with equal applause, just as an unpopular deed and an 
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artistic failure meet with disapproval. As the reaction of the audience is 
spontaneous, however, soioaal and disapproval may follow closely upon 
each other: “Die Menschen kénnen nicht lange bése sein, das Leben ist zu 
gut. Den Advokaten wollten sie auf die Galeere schicken. Jetzt lachen sie, 
und er lacht mit ihnen.’ Politically speaking, this fickleness is both fortunate 
and unfortunate: fortunate in that no systematic subversion of the existing 
order is possible (hence Savezzo's failure), unfortunate because the popular 
hero may become the victim of shifting opinion (hence Belotti’s ordeal). 

In the Italy of Die Kleine Stadt, ‘il popolo é mobile’; the force which 
appeared to liberate the emutions soon rmines public morality. Instead 
of serving the cause of political freedom, the new libertinism (that which 
Belotti euphemistically terms ‘die freie Menschlichkeit’) furthers the break- 
through of anarchic sentiments. As rumour fans suspicion, all emotional 
controls are abandoned and the whole town is thrown into utter confusion. 
But the reign of terror is of brief duration. Deprived of its leader, Don 
Taddeo, the mass is split into its elements; and since, as individuals, the 
inhabitants are incapable of sustaining a heightened emotion, their rage 
subsides as quickly as it was aroused. 

It was because of the volatility of the Italian character, so familiar to him, 
that Heinrich Mann ventured to present his theme in the gentle spirit of 
irony instead of handling it with the coarse tools of satire. In the little world 
of our novel, political consequences were to be feared only if anarchy were 
allowed to spread beyond the city limits. But since the scene of action is well 
contained, no such infection can be envisaged. Everything happens on an 
intimate scale, and no character forgets that the hostile faction, too, consists 
of neighbours and relatives. Political tragedy is possible only where the 
scale is large or where the horizon can be wi Where the limitations 
are observed, human weakness appears in a mellow, conciliatory light. The 
tragic elements are moved to the periphery or altogether expelled. 


: 4 
The pe character of Heinrich Mann’s novel is Ferruccio Belotti — 


another small-town tyrant — whom the author describes as ‘der licherliche 
kleine Advokat, der aus Liebe zu einer licherlichen kleinen Stadt eine Art 
Held wird’.* Part Falstaff and part Garibaldi, part Doctor Bartolo and part 
Napoleon, he indulges in the triple réle of art patron, seducer and public 
benefactor. It is this medley of conflicting aims which accounts for his un- 
even character; for in order to win the prima donna’s favour, he is willing 
enough to slant his review of the opera. Nor can we forgive him for his 
boasting and platitudinizing. But in spite of these obvious shortcomings 
Belotti remains sympathetic, if only because underneath his somewhat shabby 
anthen dhand upeanee-e)qullelien: nanishbiia dhaaliia dee uoiaan lila A 
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local hero, whose power flows solely from his amiable personality, he would 
cut a poor oa in national politics. Can his friends seriously want to put 
him up for election to the Italian parliament? 

In the struggle between Belotti and Don Taddeo, the latter is at a dis- 
advantage in so far as he conforms to a prototype familiar since Boccaccio. A 
religious zealot, he is both frightening and ridiculous: frightening when play- 
ing the small-town Savonarola, and ridiculous when venting his rage on 
children. He himself is prey to carnal temptations, and sets fire to the inn in 
which the object of his desire lodges. By this act of mock-Herostratic 
grandeur he atones for his lust. Subsequently, he makes an equivocal public 
confession and, having enhanced his reputation for saintliness, resumes his 
duties as a priest. But can his repentance really make us forget his dubious 
motives and his fanaticism? 

The strife between the opposing parties is calmly observed by Camuzzi, 
the sluggish secretary of the community. Persisting in his belief: ‘Ich glaube 
nicht, dass bei uns irgend etwas geschicht oder geschehen kann’, he lives to 
see the status quo duly restored after an interval of turbulence. 

While, as a group, Belotti, Don Taddeo, and Camuzzi are distinguished by 
their ‘Lokalpatriotismus’, no such restraint exists in two other characters, 
whose evil genius drives them to venture upon far more perilous paths. They 
are Camuzzi's wife and the young Savezzo, both of whom we meet in Die 
Ehrgeizige, a story pests as a direct sequel to our novel. Mrs Camuzzi 
has left ca husband to live with the ageing tenor Giordano in his sumptuously 
furnished Florentine villa. Later we find her in Rome, where she attaches 
herself to a powerful politician, her influence being such ‘dass man den 
jungen Leuten, die aalntals bei ihr dinierten, die Laufbahn des Abgeord- 
neten, denen, die noch weiter bei ‘++ vordrangen, einen Ministerposten 

rophezeite’. At the height of her cai... sne falls in love with a youth who, 
like her first lover, deserts her. Deeply hurt, she vows to end her life in 
obscurity, but is prevailed upon to continue her normal way of life. Reflect- 
ing on her experience, she finds consolation in the thought: “Wer sind meine 
Freunde? Der Savezzo hat recht, in dieser harten Welt muss jeder allein und 
gegen alle stehen. Ich war zu gut. Weh dem, der ein Herz hat.’ 

Savezzo, Mrs Camuzzi’s former accomplice, who, having failed to oust 
Belotti, decides to become a journalist, also finds a road to fame. A born 
agitator, he makes up for his tack of physical courage by undermining both 
state and society with his articles in the yellow press. Like Mrs Camuzzi he 
knows that success is always the fruit of ruthlessness. 

The artistic career of Flora Garlinda (the prima donna of the operatic 
troupe) is analogous to the political career of Mrs Camuzzi and adds another 
variant to one of Heinrich Mann’s favourite themes. She, too, feels com- 
pelled to choose between the simple life and ascetic devotion to her art. Like 
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the Branzilla she suffers from artistic monomania. And just as the Branzilla 
kills or betrays those who stand in the way of her career, Flora Garlinda 
would like to suppress Enrico Dorlenghi, since he refused to grant her the 
encore which the audience requested. Although by no means ugly, she gives 
herself the appearance of a woman evil to the core and incapable of inspiring 
love in others. Her hatred of the world is a defence mechanism which enables 
her to forget that she, too, is human. 

As for Enrico Dorlenghi, we have already seen how highly the author 
thought of him as a character. However, the actual impression he creates is 
incompatible with Heinrich Mann’s lofty conception. If Flora Garlinda has 
learned to put her ambition at the service of the work in the interpretation of 
which she participates, Dorlenghi’s solipsism violates the spirit of the art he 
claims to venerate. Boldly staking a claim to immortality, he refuses to aid 
his fellow-citizens in their fight against the fire: ‘Sollte ich, um einen Sprit- 
zenwagen herauszuzichen, meine Messe verbrennen lassen und meine 
Oper?) Whatever Heinrich Mann’s motives were in providing Dorlenghi 
with such an argument, he would certainly have agreed that to deny one’s 
own humanity in this way means to pay a very high price for the ‘gehobenen 
Gefitihle’ which Dorlenghi hopes to arouse in his contemporaries. 

Although full of contradictions and inconsistencies, Die Kleine Stadt is a 
milestone on Heinrich Mann's way to artistic maturity and deserves com- 


parison with Der Untertan and Professor Unrat as a minor classic of modern 
German literature. 


' From the prefatory remarks to a separate edition of his essay “Voltaire — Goethe’ as quoted on p. 414 
of Alfred Kantorowicz’s edition of Die Kleine Stadt (Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag, 1956). 

* From a letter to Lucia Dora Frost which a ed in Die Zukunft of February roth, 1910. 

* Ein Zeitalter wird besichtigt (Stockholm, ats 308, 

* Donald J. Grout, A Short History of Opera (New York, 1947), vol. Il, p. 436. 

® From the letter to Lucia Dora Frost (already quoted). 





HERMANN BROCH AND THE LEGITIMACY OF THE NOVEL 
BY E. W. Herp 


Tue aim of this essay is to elucidate the attitude of Hermann Broch to the 
novel as an art-form. As far as Broch’s published work’ is concerned the 
evidence is adduced as far as possible from the novels and from the com- 
mentary on the novels contained in Broch’s letters. Most critics* have hither- 
to prefaced their studies by an exposition of Broch’s epistemological writings. 
Even Martini, in a series of text-interpretations, follows this procedure, and 
even Martini seems to be ern into talking about Broch in Broch’s 
own language. With a lesser critic than Martini, this could quite easily lead 
to that besetting sin which Professor E. M. Butler believed to be a particular 
danger for Germanisten: “The not inconsiderable hazard of losing one’s 
sense of humour and proportion ... talking solemn nonsense in a mystifyi 
jargon.’ This paper attempts then to examine the novels of Hermann Broc 
as novels without first giving an outline of his ideas, and it concentrates 
almost entirely on the two earlier novels, Die Schlafwandler and Der Tod des 
Vergil. There are very good grounds for thus limiting the field of investiga- 
tion. Die Schuldlosen is a novel formed from a series of Novellen written at 
various dates between 1930 and 1950, and connected by three preludes 
(Stimmen) in verse. As Broch himself says in the “Entstehungsbericht’: “Ob 
man das auf diese Weise entstandene Gesamtgebilde einen Roman nennen 
darf, nennen soll, ist eine ziemlich gleichgiiltige terminologische Uberle- 
gung’ (SL, p. 360). Nevertheless to discuss the question at all seriously 
would extend the bounds of this survey too far. The last of Broch’s four 
novels, Der Versucher, only received its final form from the editor after 
Broch’s death. 

It is necessary to approach this problem from two different points of view: 
first to examine Broch’s own doubts about the novel as a legitimate form of 
expression, and secondly to consider whether Broch’s works, shaped in part 
by the compulsion of these doubts, can be regarded as legitimate contribu- 
tions to the novel-form. The first part will be mainly expository, outlining 
Broch's standpoint as revealed in his letters and in his novels. As regards the 
second part, we may well agree with the attitude which says: “La définition 
rigide et abstraite des genres littéraires est chose malaisée, dangereuse et 
probablement inutile’,* and yet we may be quite consistent in asking whether 
Broch’s novels do not perhaps transgress the bounds of art, or do not perhaps 
make impossible demands on the novel as an art-form. 

Broch is of course not the first to have doubts about the essential validity 
of the artist’s activity. Since the German Romantics foreshadow many 
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aspects of modern literature, it is not surprising to find Brentano for instance 
as a precursor of Tonio Kréger, both of them being examples of the artist 
with a bad conscience. The more specific doubts of Hélderlin, however: 
“Wozu Dichter in diirftiger Zeit?’ — the doubts as to the validity of art in a 
godless age — this seems unmistakably to represent the anguish of poets of 
our own age. In modern German literature this is represented in different 
forms by Hofmannsthal’s revulsion from aestheticism, by Kafka’s expressed 
wish that his work should be destroyed, by Wiechert’s paradoxical insistence 
that “Die Hand mehr ist als der Mund’, and by the scepticism and irony of 
Robert Musil and of course of Thomas Mann. ‘ ... und nun fragt es sich, ob 
bei dem heutigen Stande unseres Bewusstseins, unserer Erkenntnis, unseres 
Wahrheitssinnes dieses Spiel noch erlaubt, noch geistig méglich, noch ernst 
zu nehmen ist, ob das Werk als solches, das — und harmonisch 
in sich geschlossene Gebilde, noch in irgend einer legitimen Relation steht zu 
der vélligen Unsicherheit, Problematik und Harmonielosigkeit unserer 
gesellschaftlichen Zustinde, ob nicht aller Schein, auch der schénste, und 

erade der schénste, heute zur Liige geworden ist.’* We fird this passage 
Sci Doktor Faustus re-echoing in almost the same words throughout 
Broch’s correspondence. ‘Im Grunde genommen weiss ich iiberhaupt nicht 
... ob Dichten heute noch eine legitime Lebensiusserung ist, ob das, was man 
zu sagen hat, nicht auf ganz anderem Weg und viel lebendiger in die Zeit 
wirken miisste’ (Briefe, p. 81), or again “ ... ist der schriftstellerische Beruf 
als solcher heute noch legitim:?’ (Briefe, p. 131). He grants that the writer 
still has a task to perform, but is it worth while trying to fulfil this task in an 
age where communication between poet and audience seems impossible? 
‘Das Ethische und Religidse in die Welt zu tragen, ist Aufgabe und bleibt 
Aufgabe; es ihr in einer fremden Sprache aufzwingen zu woke, wird nach- 

erade absurd’ (Briefe, p. 131). The temptation of the modern age is to 
eer literature for science, or to replace a literary by a scientific form of 
expression.’ It is no longer a question of an attempted fusion as with 
Goethe or with Novalis but of an expressed preference for the more scientific, 
almost unliterary form of expression. Musil is typical of this attitude when 
he declares that he considers ‘die theoretisch-essayistische Aufgabe in unserer 
Zeit wertvoller ... als die kiinstlerische’.* It is perhaps not entirely without 
significance that both Musil and Broch were mathematicians, and conse- 
quently we find Broch vacillating throughout his life between literature and 
mathematics as the essential sphere of activity. In a letter written in 1932 he 
says: ‘Es wird mir eigentlich erst jetzt klar, warum ich im letzten Jahr immer 
dringender zur ma tischen und wissenschaftlichen Erkenntnis zuriick 
will ... ° (Briefe, p. 78), in a letter dated 1939 he writes: “Denn ich arbeite 
sehr viel wissenschaftlich, und im Grunde meines Herzens méchte ich ja 
immer mehr auf Mathematik, Logik und Physik iibergehen’ (Briefe, p. 171), 
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and only a few weeks before his death in 1951 he writes to K. A. Horst: 
* ... ich will in der mir noch verbleibenden Lebensspanne meine Erkennt- 
nistheorie und meine sonstigen wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten fertigbringen, 
einfach weil ich sie fiir wichtiger als Literatur halte’ — p. 416). This 
ambivalence explains why his Vergil regrets having forsaken medicine for 
literature and laments the loss of the hope which had taken him to Athens, 
* ... die Hoffnung auf ein kunstabgewandtes, dichtungsfreies Leben der 
Philosophie und der Wissenschaft ... die Hoffnung auf das Wunder der 
Erkenntnis und auf die Heilung in der Erkenntnis’ (TdV, p. 10). It is possible 
to suggest, as Jens does, that Broch’s final position is more clearly reflected in 
the Nachwort to the novel Die Schuldlosen written in 1950. Here Broch 
claims that science can only deal with isolated fragments of reality and cannot 
achieve totality in its representation or interpretation of the world. “Dagegen 
vermag die Wissenschaft keine Totalitaten zu liefern, vielmehr muss sie £8 
das der Kunst, also auch dem Roman iiberlassen’ (SL, p. 360). If Broch sin- 
cerely believed that the resultant “Totalitatsforderung an die Kunst’ could 
not be met by science, then he would naturally have accepted art as the more 
valid form of expression, but the doubt remains. Broch was writing in this 
instance to explain, if not to justify, the unusual genesis of his re and it 
may well be that his extraordinary ability to see all sides of a question has here 
made him the apologist for a point of view he did not hold unreservedly 
but which it was necessary to defend for a particular purpose. It would seem 
rather that Broch’s doubts about his chosen medium, the novel, arose from a 
sense of the inevitable discrepancy between the demands made by his concep- 
tion of the novel and his a production. Broch undoubtedly realized 
that ‘die Flucht vom Ich und vom Wir in das Es’, as Einstein called it, would 
ultimately not have satisfied him any more than literature, but his natural 
predisposition towards the exact sciences, although counterbalanced by his 
marked tendency towards mysticism, left him never entirely free from 
doubts as to the validity of art. 

The fact that Broch continued to work at his novel-writing in the face of 
these doubts clearly indicates that he did believe that there was some justi- 
fication for art as “Lebensdusserung’. This justification is indicated in 
Broch’s mention of the “Totalitatsforderung an die Kunst’ in his Nachwort 
to Die Schuldlosen, and it is expressed in similar terms in a letter of 1932 to 
Frank Thiess: philosophy no longer deals witi: metaphysical problems and it 
has therefore become the task of literature to do so; ‘ ... die Philosophie als 
solche, soweit sie sich nicht mathematisiert, kann nichts mehr “beweisen” — 
wozu sie als “Wissenschaft” verpflichtet wire — und in Einsicht dieses Tat- 
bestandes hat sie sich auch auf die mathematischen Belange ee 
Der ungeheuere metaphysische Rest ist aber damit nicht aus der Welt 
seachnalt er ist vorhanden, seine Fragen und Probleme sind vorhanden, sind 
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sogar dringender als ch und je, nur ihre Beweisbasis muss anderwirts gesucht 
werden — und die ist bloss im Irrationalen, im Dichterischen zu finden. 
Wenn es eine Aufgabe des Dichterischen gibt, und seit Goethe gibt es eben 
diese, so liegt sie in der Hebung jenes beweisenden mystischen Restes’ (Briefe, 
p- 67). Literature is to take over then the task abandoned by philosophy; it 
also goes further than science in offering at least the possibility of a total view 
of reality. In both cases Broch sees the ultimate aim of art as knowledge, 
‘Dichtung als Erkenntnis’. Martini sums up Broch’s conception of the task 
of literature in our age as follows: ‘Nicht mehr im Abbilden der Welt, im 
Zauber der Gefiihle, in der Psychologie des Bekennens und Beichtens oder 
im Ausdruck von Erlebnissen, nicht mehr in den Spielen der Phantasie, im 
Entfalten ihrer poetischen Stimmungen, garnicht mehr im Dienst an der 
Moral und Bildung oder in der Festlichkeit des Schénen liegt der Sinn der 
Dichtung. Er liegt nicht mehr im Schaffen einer Welt der Kunst iiber dem 
Leben. Sondern als der einzige Sinn der Dichtung bleibt die Erkenntnis, die 
vor die letzte und unmittelbarste Frage nach Sinn und Werden des Seins in 
der Einheit seiner Unendlichkeit fiihrt. Sie treibt iiber alles Einzelne, nur 
Teilhafte hinaus und sie lést die Dichtung von allem Zweckhaften ab.’* Art 
is to give that total perception of reality which philosophy no longer gives 
and which science cannot give; by revealing new perceptions of reality, art 
fulfils its social, ethical, religious and as, ar task — all these terms are 
used by Broch at different times — summed up in the Nachwort to Die 
Schuldlosen as the power to fan into flame ‘das in jedem Menschen wesende 
Absolutheits-Fiinklein, flammbereit und wiederanfachbar’. 

This justification of art implies demands upon the novelist for example 
which are irreconcilable with a retention of the traditional novel-form. 
From the first publication of Die Schlafwandler in 1931/32, Broch’s name 
has been linked with that of Joyce as a revolutionary novelist, and Broch is 
fully aware of the difference between the novel of the nineteenth cen 
and his own work. In a letter to Friedrich Torberg he admits that he is 
continually tempted to be satisfied with mere story-telling: * ... unablassig 
spiire ich in mir die Verftihrung zum Geschichtel-Erzahlen; ein jeder Wind- 
hauch, ein jeder Ton auf der Strasse oder im Haus kann sie intensivst aufleben 
lassen, und vor allem die Mannigfaltigkeit des Menschlichen ringsum drangt 
immer wieder und wieder zur Festhaltung, auf dass es nicht ins Vergessen 
falle’ (Briefe, p. 184). It is a temptation to be resisted, however, if the artist is 
to fulfil the ethical demands of his art. The novel in the past had not faced up 
to these demands; it had not attempted to present a tonal view of reality, but 
had been either a realistic or a psychological novel, either a ‘Bildungsroman’ 
or a ‘Zeitroman’, and so on. A look back at the novels produced over the 
last fifty years—*... und ich sehe lauter Spielhagens und Heyses. Es ist 
grisslich leociniilie ... und es kann ja “ gar nicht anders sein. Ein 
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Literaturbetrieb, der ohne Riicksicht auf das Weltengrauen einfach in seinen 
alten Bahnen weiterwurschtelt, weil der Mensch schreiben und nebenher 
Biicher verkaufen will, und der hiezu das Weltgrauen, wenn auch mit noch 
so guter demokratischer Gesinnung, lediglich als “Stoff” beniitzt — der 
Betrieb muss zum Kitsch fiihren’ (Briefe, p. 187). The idea that art should 
represent ‘life’ has been shown to be completely senseless, as for example in 
the work of Picasso, since ‘life’ can be represented much more convincingly 
and much more correctly by science; ‘die Kunst ist dorthin verwiesen 
worden, wo ihr eigentlichster Stoff ruht, auf jenen Stoff, um den sich alle 
Kunst seit jeher bemiiht hat, namlich auf den Tod an sich, den grossen pace- 
maker aller metaphysischen Erkenntnis’ (Briefe, p. 185). The new novel will 
need to be what Broch calls ‘polyhistorical’, indicating again the need to 
express a totality of human experience. Differing in its aim from the 
“Wald- und Wiesenroman’, the new novel will also demand new forms. 
Thomas Mann seems to have glim the new aim of the novel in his 
Joseph cycle, but he remains closely bound to the traditional form. If art is 
to be absolute, three demands have to be met: ‘Drei unabweisliche, dennoch 
unerfiillbare Forderungen haben sich also ergeben: erstens die villige 
Radikalitit der Mittel und ihrer Abstraktheit, respektive Abstrahierungs- 
kraft, zweitens die radikale Annaherung an die Todeserkentnis, drittens die 
Radikalitat des Mythos’ (Briefe, p. 186). 

The constant preoccupation with the problem of creating a new and 
adequate novel-form for the new task of the novel has led some critics to 
accuse Broch of constructing his novels too logically, too mathematically. 
Weidlé for instance writes of Broch and Proust: “Chez eux, l’imagination 
menace 4 tout moment de céder la place 4 une connaissance purement dis- 
cursive’,* and K. A. Horst entitled his review of Die Schuldlosen ‘Methodisch 
konstruiert’. Certainly all Broch’s novels, with the possible exception of 
Der Versucher, are gigantic tours de force, and the reader is seldom unaware 
of the creative hand of the author. ‘ ... das Heraustreten des Autors ist ein 
ebenso legitimes Kunstmittel wie seine Verborgenheit ... Uberall, wo die 
Darstellungstechnik mit zum Inhalt des Dargestellen wird, muss natiirlich 
die werkende Hand mit zum Vorschein kommen ...’ (Briefe, p. 22). The 
charge against Broch is, however, of a somewhat different order. He is 
accused rather of composing his novels as though they were mathematical 
formulae, the rational design being all too evident. Not only the structure of 
the novel, the “Architektonik’ as Broch calls it, but even the symbols and the 
rhythmical patterns in the use of language, all seem to have been so logically 

lanned in advance, that the creative imagination as an irrational element 
no part to play. Thus Horst suggests that Broch’s characters are rather 
ciphers, and that instead of a living creation Broch gives us an abstract con- 
struction and the technique of counterpoint. “Bei ihm ward entweder die 
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Erkenntnis bereits auf rationalem Wege gewonnen und erscheint allegorisch 
verkleidet im Kunstwerk, oder es findet tatsichlich ein kiinstlerischer Erkennt- 
nisakt statt, der nachtraglich auf rationale Form gebracht wird.’* From 
the development of Horst’s argument it is clear that he subscribes to the first 
view and holds that the pri impulse of Broch’s writing is a rational one, 
that the “Mythos’ has been subjugated by the ‘Logos’. Many critics have 
followed Horst in admiring the faultless construction of Broch’s novels but 
have condemned the forced symbolism or the markedly scientific character 
of the metaphysics. Thus Horst again describes Broch’s aim as ‘ein wissen- 
schaftlich metaphysisches Epos, das der Wirklichkeit nur noch den Stoff zu 
symbolischen Konstruktionen entnimmt und die Gestalt in einen bezitferten 
Funktionstriger der Idee verwandelt.’** Horst’s criticisms were contained 
mainly in his review of Die Schuldlosen, and Broch wrote a reply which was 
also printed in Merkur and which is now in the volume of selected letters. 
Broch asserts quite categorically that his original inspiration is lyrical: 
‘Aber ich bin vollkommen iiberzeugt, dass die lyrische Ahnung das Movens 
all meines Schreibens ist’ (Briefe, p. 416). The genesis of his novels is essenti- 
ally irrational, the later development of the ideas, the craftsmanship, is a 
rational, logical process. ‘... die erste Ahnung ist geradezu lyrisch vor 
Irrationalitat, und die Ausarbeitung, auch in der Kunst, sucht ein Maximum 
an Rationalitit zu erreichen’ (Briefe, p. 416). The craftsman Broch may 
carve and chisel his characters until only the universal types are left, but th 

are born in the first instance from the realms of the unconscious. “ ... ich 
weiss, dass alle meine von mir gezeichneten Gestalten zuerst traumartig mir 
aufgestiegen sind, niemals a freier Wahl, niemals aus der Aussenwelt 
herangeholt (oder eben nur mittelbar), und dass ich sie daher zuerst immer 
von innen her gesehen habe, also in starkster, in lyrischer Identifikation’ 
(Briefe, p. 417). The parenthetic qualification might remind us that there are 
passages in the letters where Broch is discussing Die Schlafwandler which seem 
to indicate that not all his characters are born in this dream-like fashion. In 
a letter to his publisher, written during the composition of Huguenau, the 
third volume of the trilogy, Broch debates whether it would not be desirable 
to add an additional twenty pages to this third part, and suggests that this 
could be achieved by means of the introduction of a new figure —° ... ich 
denke dabei etwa an eine Pflegetochter Eschs’ (Briefe, p. 29). Here is a very 
clear case of deliberate, conscious invention of a character to fulfil a specific, 
rational purpose. The character owes its conception to the demands of the 
overall structure of the novel. It is true that this is only a very minor character 
and that the main characters, Pasenow, Esch and Huguenau, may neverthe- 
less have arisen in the first place from a more unconscious sphere, but to read 
Broch’s detailed analysis of his intentions with a character such as Esch for 
example forces one to the conclusion that in this novel at least the original 
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lyrical impulse is heavily overshadowed by the rational formative process. 
It is perhaps worth mentioning too that none of the characters in Die 
Schlafwandler seems to have Broch’s unqualified sympathy, and this ironic 
detachment of the author from his characters makes one question the inner 
identification which Broch claims. It is, however, impossible to maintain 
that Broch’s work is entirely rational; the very aim of his novel-writing, to 
express the metaphysical problems which philosophy no longer dealt with, 
involves him in an irrational process. This combination of rational calcula- 
tion and mystical enthusiasm is typical of Broch’s work and is most manifest 
in Der Tod des Ver il, of which Martini says: “Abstraktion des Denkens und 
<r eo des den Sehens laufen in einem Wechsel von Gedank- 
lichkeit und Lyrismus zusammen, der fiir diese Erzihlsprache charakteristisch 
ist. In ihr vereinigen sich das Rationale des absoluten Erkenntniswillens und 
das Emotionale der Unendlichkeitssehnsucht in einem mystischen Trans- 
rationalismus.'’* The real question is perhaps not so much whether ‘M 

or ‘Logos’ has primacy in the conception of Broch’s novels, but whether the 
rational elements are ordered into an artistic whole, and this question is 
raised in an acute form by the structure of Die Schlafwandler. 

Before going on to the novels themselves, however, it is perhaps advisable 
to review briefly the changes in the structure and language of the novel which 
inevitably result from the new demands made upon the novel-form. Broch 
calls the Huguenau part of Die Schlafwandler ‘cin Novum der Romanform’ 
(Briefe, p. 55), and he is referring s ane to the problem of fulfilling his 
didactic-pedagogic aims without the artistic unity of the whole. 
Joyce had been able to embody his aaady philosophical passages into the 
Ulysses because the format adopted for the novel was of limitless dimensions. 
Thomas Mann’s historical solution in the Joseph cycle was equally inimitable, 
and moreover Broch objected to the characters being used (as in Der Zauber- 
berg) as vehicles of learned speech. His own solution was to isolate his theory 
of —— the didactic-pedagogic element, by printing it as a treatise, the 

ters of which alternate A the chapters of the narrative, and which are 





in all cases connected to the particular stage of the action or of the develo 
ment of character. The result is, as Hannah Arendt points out, that ‘ ‘the 
universal and the rational on one side, the individual passion and the irra- 
tional on the other, have established themselves as the independent regions of 
philosophy phy and poetry’."* Broch refused consistently to have the treatise on 
Der Zerfall der Werte’ — as a separate entity, but insisted on its func- 


tion as an integral part of the novel; nevertheless it involves a radical expan- 
sion of the novel-form and causes Broch himself to speak at times of his 
‘romanartige Gebilde’ rather than of his novels. If in Die ym ‘the 
novel seemed to have reached an im “seen or philosophy and coun 

precisely because story-telling .. “had bes been taken care of by extraordinary 
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but second-rate talents’,’* it is possible to suggest that the problem of fusing 
the disparate elements is solved in Der Tod des Vergil, but an interior mono- 
logue of over 500 pages is just as much ‘ein Novum der Romanform’ as the 
es experiment. Egon Vietta describes the Vergil as being formally a 
istorical novel, but then goes on: ‘Es ist weder ein Roman noch hat das 
Buch mit der Technik unserer Historienschreiber und Romanciers zu 
schaffen. Es ist, kiinstlerisch gesehen, die Einbiirgerung des rhapsodischen 
Monologs, die Verdeutschung der Joyceschen Stilmittel, die Selbstent- 
leibung des Romans in Roman. Brochs Tod des Vergil gibt 
es keinen Weg hinaus, die Ga ist damit zu Ende gefiihrt und 
zugleich durch ein Novum iiberwunden.”* The paradox of this statement 
indicates the bewilderment of the critic, but does not help towards a defini- 
tion of the work. The earlier experiment of incorporating a philosophical 
treatise chapter by chapter into the course of the narrative having been 
abandoned as not repeatable, Broch now tries to express the ‘metaphysischen 
Rest’ by means of the language itself. This new experiment most clearly 
affects the rhythmical qualities of the prose, and this new rhythmical quality 
is the essential characteristic of this attempt to unite ‘Mythos’ and ‘Logos. 
Martini describes its function as follows: “Dieser Rhythmus entgrenzt das 
Begrifflich-Gedankliche zum Traumhaft-Emotionalen hin und bildet so eine 
Sprache der Synthesis von Denken und Fiihlen, Erkenntnis und Ergriffenheit 
... Dichtung als Erkenntnis bedeutete einerseits eine Sprache der Begriffe, 
zugleich aber die Auflésung von deren begrenztem t zur inneren mysti- 
schen Bewegung ... Brochs mystische Abstraktion a Begri ea 
er rettet das Dichterische durch die Verschmelzung des Be mit dem 
Sinnbild, durch seine Auflésung in der sprachlichen Variation und Paradoxie 
und dadurch, dass er alles Begriffliche in rhythmischen Strémen der Sprache, 
in ihren se und Anthithesen entgrenzte.* This is, however, not 
the only task Broch sets himself in respect of language. It is not only to be a 
fusion of cold abstraction and emotional warmth; it is also to express the 
inexpressible. Vergil himself s of that vision ‘so unbeschreibbar, dass 
es, so oft er es auch geschildert hatte, doch nur im Ungesagten aufgeklun 
war, immer nur dort, wo die Sprache nicht mehr ausreicht, wo sie iiber fire 
eigenen, irdisch-sterblichen Grenzen schligt und ins Unaussprechliche 
dringt, den Wortausdruck verlisst und — bloss sich selber noch im Geftige 
der Verse singend — den atembeklommenen, atemraubenden Sekunden- 
abgrund zwischen den Worten aufreisst, um todesahnend und lebensum- 
spannend in dieser stummen Tiefe, selber stummgeworden, die Ganzheit des 
Alls zu zeigen, die fliessende Gleichzeitigkeit, in der das Ewige ruht: ch Ziel 
aller Dichtung, Augenaufschlag der Sprache, wenn sic iiber alle Mitteilung 
und iiber alles Beschreiben hinweg sich selbst aufhebt ...° (TdV, p. 91). 
The danger of a language which aims to express the inexpressible is of 
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course that it will become a purely private language and cease to be a means 
of communication. Vergil seems to look upon this danger almost as a merit 
and as the ultimate aim of language; he describes his ideal as ‘Stimme der 
Stimmen, ausserhalb jeglicher Sprache, ... eine Stimme der Unerfasslichkeit, 
das Unerfassliche ausdriickend, das Unerfenliche seiend, unerreichbar der 
menschlichen Sprache ...’ (TdV, p. 236). Martini claims that Broch has 
recaptured for the literature of the twentieth century the e of 
mysticism, but Broch himself realized that the expciment carries very 
close to the point at which language becomes unintelligible for all save a 
very few: ‘an diesen Grenzen beginnt das Problem des babylonischen Turmes’ 
(Briefe, p. 172). The question of communicability was naturally a major 
theme in the correspondence between Broch and his publisher. He admits 
that Die Schlafwandler i is not ‘Bahnhofslektiire’, and agrees ‘dass ein grosser 
Teil der Leserschaft und der Kritik da wird streiken miissen ’ (Briefe, p. 61). 
On the one hand Broch feels that Joyce’s Ulysses, ‘ein vollkommen unliebens- 
wiirdiges Buch, das auf den Leser tiberhaupt keine Riicksicht nimmt’ 
(Briefe, p. 15), is justified as an experiment in form and language because the 
form of a work of art must be determined by the content alone. On the 
— hand every work of art must be effective, it must be able to transmit its 

to the reader, and in this respect unintelligibility a priori would be 
an erage defect. Broch will have nothing to do with making concessions 
to the reader, however, but believes rather that the heroic act of spending 
money on a book in the present age deserves to be rewarded by an equally 
heroic determination to sincerity on the part of the writer. This insistence 
upon ‘konsequente Radikalitit’, however, only begs the question. Broch is 
probably cig ane when he suggests that a solution of the problem of com- 
munication aah the reader is the social component of genius, and it may well 
be that Der Versucher, had - revision been completed, would have proved 
to be Broch’s greatest work, y at least because it is the most accessible, 
and at any rate in the early chapters language and form are not strained to 
that point where, to use Broch’s s own phrase, they turn into their opposites 
and are in danger of becoming non-language and non-form. 

It is now necessary to examine the two novels Die Schlafwandler and Der 
Tod des Vergil mote closely to see in what respects they might be said to 
adhere to the novel-form and in what respects they might be said to trans- 
gress it. Die Schlafwandler consists of three novels; the first is entitled 1888: 
Pasenow oder die Romantik; the second 1903: Esch oder die Anarchie; and the 
third 1918: Huguenau oder die Sachlichkeit. The first novel is 164 pages lor 
pacers et 194 wooo 318 pages. This is not without 

ea ae y planned around the second novel; 
he rd part wa to have ben nthe nature of neo ogue, but grew under 
the author’s hand — a process one can trace from letters written to his 
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publisher at the time of composition. The first novel, Pasenow, was said, 
originally it seems by Fechter, to be in the Fontane style, and this catchword 
was taken up and used to imply that Broch had deliberately modelled him- 
self upon Fontane. Indeed critics are still doing it, in spite of the fact that in a 
letter a ps 29th, 1931, Broch writes: “Ausgesprochen erbaulich ist 
nachgerade schon die Fontane-Walze, denn zu meiner Schande muss ich 
beschwGren, dass ich niemals Fontane gelesen habe’ (Briefe, p. 45). It is, 
however, quite true to say that Pasenow is written in the style of the naturalist 
novel, but with conscious and deliberately obvious irony. It is Pasenow, the 
Lieutenant from an East Elbian landowning family, who is caught in the 
trammels of Fontane’s age, not Broch. The title expresses this in equating 
the hero with romanticism, manifest in Pasenow’s p sac clinging to an 
outworn system of values. That Broch retains the sovereign independence 
of irony is proved by the way in which he dismisses his characters, as Hannah 
Arendt points out, ‘not when their private invented destinies have been 
played out, but when the historical essentials of the given period have been 
established.’** After describing the inconclusive and aes normal sexual 
point of view uneventful wedding night of his hero and heroine, Broch 


summarily terminates the novel with a final fourth section consisting of only 
five lines: 


Nichtsdestoweniger hatten sie nach etwa achtzehn Monaten ihr erstes Kind. 
Es geschah eben. Wie sich dies zugetragen hat, muss nicht mehr erzahlt werden. 
Nach den gelieferten Materialien zum Charakteraufbau kann sich der Leser 
dies auch aflein ausdenken (SW, p. 170). 


The second novel retains the narrative form, but narrative becomes 
increasingly overladen with Esch’s confused and anarchistic introspection, 
until there is a dream-like sequence, or better perhaps a sleepwalking sequence 
in which the contours of persons and things become ee and action 
becomes indistinguishable from imagination. This is followed by a return to 
the sordid realism of pub and music-hall, but the irruption of the irrational 
into Esch’s bookkeeper’s world leaves its imprint on the texture of the novel. 
If the narrative technique is transcended in Esch oder die Anarchie, in the third 
novel, Huguenau oder die Sachlichkeit it is completely exploded. The main 
narrative concerns the ‘wertfreier Mensch’, the deserter and swindler Hugue- 
nau, and his various dealings with Esch, now a newspaper-owner, and 
Pasenow, now Town Major of a small town in the Moselle country. The 
chapters telling of Huguenau however alternate with chapters unravelling 
three other narrative threads; one concerns the local military hospital, its 
staff and patients; another deals with the badly shell-shocked Gédicke, who 
is trying to rediscover his personality; and the third presents the character of 
a neurotic officer’s wife. All these characters do at least move in the same 
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milieu, and occasionally meet the main characters, but another sub-plot is 
entitled “Geschichte des Heilsarmeemadchens in Berlin’, the story of the love 
of a Salvation Army girl for a young Berlin Jew, told sometimes in prose but 
mainly in verse, in sonnet-form in fact. From the point of view of the 
naturalist novel this is an inadmissible excrescence. Finally there is the series 
of chapters devoted to the treatise on ‘Der Zerfall der Werte’, which does not 
pene to be anything other than the author’s philosophical commentary to 

is text. Now Broch insisted not only upon the unity of the trilogy, refusing 
to allow either of the first two parts to be published separately, but he also 
vigorously affirmed the unity of the third part, insisting that to print the 
treatise on the “Disintegration of Values’ separately would be to do violence 
to the novel as a whole. ‘Man hitte den Zerfall der Werte eliminieren und 
ihn sozusagen als Supplementband den Schlafwandlern nachfolgen lassen 
kénnen. Freilich hatte ich dann die ganze Kontrapunktik, auf die der 
Huguenau gebaut ist, aufgeben miissen. Denn in ihr — und dies ist ja das 
eigentlich kiinstlerische Experiment, das in dem Buche steckt — kam es mir 
darauf an, den Fluss des Geschehens in eine fortgesetzte Verbindung mit den 
rationalen Inseln zu bringen ‘(Briefe, p. 68). Now if we envisage the removal 
of the “Zerfall der Werte’ sections from the novel, it becomes quite clear that 
the “Geschichte des Heilsarmeemiadchens’ would have to go too. They 
undoubtedly belong together. “Es ist also ganz ausgeschlossen, den “Zerfall’” 
anders einzugliedern, i es geschehen ist. Ganz abgesehen davon, dass er in 
fortlaufender Kontrapunktik zu der “Heilsarmee’’ komponiert ist und mit 
ihr auch in einem inhaltlichen Zusammenhang steht, so werden Sie auch 
bemerken, dass jedes dieser “‘wissenschaftlichen’” Kapitel mit dem vorange- 
henden und dem ihm nachfolgenden in einer Art kommentierenden Konnex 
gesetzt worden ist’ (Briefe, p. 60). In fact these two apparently independent 
parts of the novel represent the extremes of rational and irrational exposition 
of the theme of the whole trilogy. They are complementary and necessary 
to the conception of the novel as a whole. 

The Death of Vergil is, as we have already seen, an attempt to intensify the 
unity postulated for the Sleepwalkers. It was to be “Verwandlung der Addi- 
tion in eine richtige Synthese: eine Einheit von rationaler Erkenntnis, Epik, 
Lyrik und noch vieler anderer Elemente des Ausdrucks ... eine Einheit, von 
der jeder Satz gewissermassen geschwingert sein soll’ (Briefe, p. 68). The 
result is a work of art, which no critic has been satisfied to call a novel pure 
and simple. Broch himself said of it that it was ‘nichts als ein ausgew: 
lyrisches Gedicht’ (Briefe, p. 416). Vietta decided that it was not a novel, 

t it was the novel to end all novels, and that it was something entirely new 
in the novel-form — all in the same sentence!*” Horst describes it as ‘ein 
Binnenepos mit romanhaftem Rahmen’ ;* and Wilhelm Grenzmann in his 
Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart says rather naively : “Die gattungsasthetische 
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Einordung ist zweifeihaft; es ist kein Roman, am wenigsten ein historischer, 
es ist [and here he quotes Vietta] “ein rhapsodischer Monolog”’.’” 

In Die Schlafwandler Broch had used many different styles; the language of 
philosophy in the ‘Zerfall der Werte’, the parody of naturalist prose in 
Pasenow, dramatic dialogue often for caricature, and the sustained symbolism 
of the dream-sequence in Esch. On the whole, however, the impression given 
is of a detached, almost scientific prose, the language of the ironic observer. 
It was probably an awareness of this which made him decide not to end with 
an abstract concluding chapter of the treatise: ‘Und schliesslich braucht der 
Leser nach soviel Kalte und Herzlosigkeit ein warmes und menschliches 
Klopfen auf die Schulter’ (Briefe, p. 64). Whether this intention is realized 
seems to depend very much on the temperament of the reader, but it is 
important to note that there are passages in the Schlafwandler, which can be 
described as ‘warm’ and ‘menschlich’, and which foreshadow the rhapsodic 
rhythmical prose of Der Tod des Vergil. It is significant that this sensuous 
style, using the same devices as in the Vergil, a rhythmic flow of the long, 
deliberately extended sentence achieved by repetition and variation of 
abstract nouns and frequent use of participial clauses — this style makes its 
first appearance in Broch’s work to portray the sensuous ecstasy of sexual 
intercourse (SW, p. 40). It is this sensuous style which is the characteristic of 
Der Tod des Vergil, which forms the passionate expression of the abstract 
arguments and the mystical yearning. This style is as much a deliberate act of 
linguistic experiment as the variety in Ulysses, and sometimes tires the reader 
by the sense of sustained tension, so that Vietta comments: “Die Reminis- 
zenzen an den realistischen Roman sind im Tod des Vergil nicht viel mehr als 
Ruhepunkte nach der kaum ertriglichen Spannung und Entspannung der 
Wortraiume.’” Deschner too in his irritating ‘literarische Streitschrift’ Kitsch, 
Konvention und Kunst points out that the rhapsodic monologue sometimes 

ives ‘den Eindruck des Forcierten, einer gewissen emphatisch geschwellten, 
Cvancnich allzu aufgebauschten Sprache, die nicht immer ganz befriedigt 
und iiberzeugt’.* Deschner also points out, however, that Broch is at the 
same time a master of lyrical nature-description, and as an example of this 
type of prose, which is used most consistently in Der Versucher, there are many 
passages in the first section of Der Tod des Vergil describing the arrival in 
Brindisi. 

Der Tod des Vergil is 533 pages long and deals with the last 18 hours of 
Vergil’s life. It is divided into four sections: “Wasser — Die Ankunft’, 
describing Vergil’s arrival as a dying man with the court of Augustus in 
Brindisi; “Feuer — Der Abstieg’, giving Vergil’s thoughts, dreams, visions, 
memories and hallucinations during the night; ‘Erde — Die reepary 
containing chiefly the great interview between Vergil and Augustus and 
struggle over the Aeneid; and lastly ‘Ather — Die Heimkehr’, in which 


Cc 
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Broch attempts to portray what he had described as “den Tod an sich, den 
grossen pacemaker aller metaphysischen Erkenntnis’ (Briefe, p. 185). The 
essential theme is the dilemma and the task of the artist, the meaning of art in 
an age of crisis. The knowledge gained at the approach of death makes 
Vergil realize that his life’s work has been the sterile artificiality of the un- 
committed aesthete, that he has failed to accomplish the essential ethical task 
of the true artist, and consequently he determines to destroy the Aeneid as an 
act of sacrifice and atonement. Behind the figure of Vergil in this struggle 
to affirm the true nature of art stands of course Broch himself; and behind 
Broch stands Hofmannsthal, as Martini has pointed out, and is made clear 
by a reading of Broch’s essay on Hofmannsthal und seine Zeit. What is a little 
surprising is that critics hitherto seem to have overlooked the parallel 
between the situation of Vergil and that of Kafka. Der Tod des Vergil not 
only deals with the theme of the true nature of art but seeks to show in itself 
how the aim of art can be accomplished. At the same time as Vergil attains 
to a true understanding of the mission of the artist, the book itself is to be an 
example of the true work of art. Vergil’s reflections are first awakened by 
the words of the slave-boy, who tells him: ‘Dein Weg ist Dichtung, dein 
Ziel ist jenseits der Dichtung’ (TdV, p. 65). He realizes that the search for 
beauty is not only illusory, but a betrayal of the duty of the artist. Beauty 
takes on the mer | of truth, but is not truth, it is without ethical value and 
can blind the poet so that he cannot see his ethical duty. 


es enthiillt sich dem Menschen das Geschehen der Schénheit 
als das, was es ist, als das, was die Schinheit ist, 

als das Unendliche im Endlichen, 

als die irdische Scheinunendlichkeit 





die schéne Selbsttauschung aufs neu und aufs neu wiederholkt, 
die Flucht in die Schénheit, das Fluchtspiel (TdV, p. 133). 


The poet who is ensnared bY beauty to accept it as an end as well as a path, 


he is “damonisch der Sch t verhaftet, dimonisch trotz seiner géttlichen 
Gabe, cin Rauschbringer, doch nicht ein Heilsbringer der Menschen’ (TdV, 
p. 150). The followers of Orpheus have negl their duty: “Die Pflicht, 
die irdische Pflicht zur Hilfe, die Erweckungspflicht; es gibt keine andere 
Pflicht, und selbst die Gottesverpflichtung des Menschen, die Mensch- 
heitsverpflichtung des Gottes ist Hilfe’ (TdV, p. 146). In order that he may 
fulfil this duty, the poet must attain to knowledge: * ... und so wusste er 
auch, dass in solcher Wahrheit die Pflicht allen Kiinstlertums liegt, dic 
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Pflicht zur selbsterkennenden Wahrheit und Wahrheitsiusserung, dem 
Kiinstler zur Aufgabe gesetzt ... " (TdV, p. 153). Only as long as he searches 
for true understanding (Erkenntnis), can the poet hope to accomplish his 
task of restoring the lost unity of the world. To attempt to do this without 
first attaining to understanding, to knowledge, is the sin of the Orphic song. 
" ..s Mur aus seiner fragenden Erkenntnis heraus und in ihr vermag er die 
Einheit, die Gleichzeitigkeits-Einheit der Welt und ihrer Sphiren wieder- 
herzustellen, nur im strémenden Kreislauf der Frage vollbringt er das Jetzt 
seiner Seele, ihre innerste irdische Notwendigkeit, ihre Erkenntnisaufgabe von 
Anbeginn an’ ea p. 105). Because Vergil now realizes how far short of 
this task and this duty his work has remained, he determines to burn the 
Aeneid. He cannot, however, make his friends understand the necessity for 
this, and cannot explain the shortcomings of his work, as he now sees them 
in the wisdom of approaching death. 


Es ist schwer auszusprechen, Plotius, und vielleicht ist es nicht nur meine 
Schwiche, vielleicht gibt es iiberhaupt keine Worte fiir letzte Wirklichkeit ... 
ich habe gedichtet, voreilige Worte ... ich dachte, es sei Wirklichkeit, und es 
war Schénheit ... (TdV, p. 285). 


Augustus is equally unable to understand and opposes Vergil with the 
8 8 of the Roman state, of the world of finite reality. Vergil is aware 
of the barrier preventing real communication between himself, the poet, and 
Augustus, the representative of the world. He can only repeat what has 
become entirely unintelligible to Augustus: 


Ich muss das Erkenntnislose vernichten ... es ist das Unheil ... die Verker- 
kerung ... unbefreit ... mit dem Opfer dienen wir der Befreiung ... es ist die 
oberste Pflicht ... das Erkenntnislose muss der Erkenntnis weichen ... nur 
hiedurch diene ich wahrhaft der Allgemeinheit und dem Heile des Volkes ... 
das Gesetz der Wahrheit ... die Erweckung aus dem Dahindimmern! 
(TdV, p. 426). 


Vergil only now understands the true nature and task of art, because he is 

repared for death, and the artist can only achieve that true knowledge if he 
has an understanding of death, the pacemaker of all knowledge. Thus Vergil 
insists that the poet must descend deihain than Orpheus if he is to bring back 
true knowledge, which alone will enable him to carry out his true and 
this knowledge is the final aim as well as the essential prerequisite of all true 
art. 





‘So muss ich dich nochmals fragen, Vergil, zu welchem Ziel du mit deiner 
Dichtung gestrebt hast, nachdem es die Erkenntnis des Lebens nicht sein 
lite’. “Die Erkenntnis des Todes’ (TdV, p. 353). 


This work of Broch’s is intended, however, not only to expound the theory 
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of ‘Dichtung als Erkenntnis’, it is to be an active illustration of the theory, 
and this is attempted in two ways. Firstly the ‘Erkenntnis des Todes’, the 
significance of which is expressed by Vergil, is passed on to the reader as 
experience in the experience of Vergil. Vergil does not pass from con- 
sciousness to unconsciousness, but retraces the stages of creation in reverse as 
it were, until at the end of his descent, which takes him to those regions of 
ultimate experience which were denied to Orpheus, he discovers the word 
which is beyond all language. By sharing in this experience of death, the 
reader is also expected to obtain at least a hint of the revelation of meaning, 
which can be acquired in no other way. Secondly the transmission of such 
experience and the representation of Vergil’s “Todesbereitschaft’ is intended 
to fulfil that task of the true work of art which Broch had defined as fanning 
into flame the spark of the Absolute in all humanity. There can be no doubt 
of Broch’s sincerity in attempting this task. As he wrote in a letter to 
Hermann Weigand, the ich was composed under the compulsion of 


‘...eine konstante intensivste Konzentration auf das Sterbenserlebnis’ 
(Briefe,'p. 244), resulting from personal experience. The degree to which the 
poetic intention has been realized depends in large part upon the success or 
failure of the linguistic experiment. The most difficult question to answer in 
respect of Der Tod des Vergil is probably whether the rhapsodic language of 
mysticism does not in fact prevent the creation of that ‘hermetically sealed 
world’ which Ortega y Gasset demanded for the novel.” In Das Wagnis der 


Sprache, Martini summarizes his doubts about the efficacy of this work as a 
novel when he says: “Die Uberspannung des Ausdruckswillens und die 
Radikalitit der Ausdrucksmittel, die zugleich das Subjektiv-Esoterische 
dieses Erzahlens in Thematik und Form trotz seines Willens zum Uber- 
pers6nlich-Mythischen bedingen, sprengen mit der Méglichkeit des dinglich- 
immanenten Gestaltens auch das Geftige der geschlossenen epischen Form.’** 

The two early novels of Hermann Broch briefly discussed in this essay 
raise two fundamental questions concerning Broch as a novelist. The 
attempt to produce ‘einen erkenntnis-theoretischen Roman’ in Die Schlaf- 
wandler leads to the question whether Broch is not transgressing the bounds 
of the novel as an art-form. The attempt to give in Der Tod des Vergil an 
example of “Dichtung als Erkenntnis’ makes one ask v.hether Broch was not 
demanding the impossible of the novel. In both cases the novelist has had to 
supply an interpretation in the work itself and this would seem to indicate 
that the aim was still not accomplished. The novel, as André Gide pointed 
out, can never attain to perfection, and Broch’s work would seem to be also 
‘... nur ein Hinweisen, ein fragendes Suchen, ein Vorgriff und darin ein 
Bezug auf das Unendliche, das als Aufgabe vor uns liegt’.* It remains, 
however, together with the work of Kafka and of Thomas Mann, amongst 
the greatest creations of modern German prose. 
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' Hermann Broch, Gesammelte Werke (8 vols.), Rhein Verlag: Ziirich, 1955-57. 
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SW; Der Tod des Vergil — TdV; Die Schuldlosen — SL; Der Versucher — V ; Briefe 1929-1951 — Briefe. 

* Amongst the numerous articles and essays the following have been found the most helpful: 
Anstett, ‘Le Romantisme de Hermann Broch’, , IIme an., no. 3, 1956, pp. 224-36; 
Hannah Arendt, Einleitung zu den Essaybanden der Ges. Werke; }. Boyer, Hermann Broch et le Probléme de 
la Solitude, Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1954; R. Brinkmann, ‘Romanform und Wertthcorie 
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RECENT WRITING ON GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
BY S. H. STEINBERG 


Proressor Lupwic Perry, of Mainz University, has put all students of 
German life and letters under an obligation by providing a critical conspectus 
of recent publications on the history of German universities... As his paper 
has appeared in a periodical which lies outside the sphere of interest of most 
readers of German Life & Letters, it may not be inappropriate to direct their 
attention shen, a of a x ee 

Quite rightly Professor Petry disr contemporary politi ontiers 
and incl in his survey not ay de sabvenitie of oa resent two 
Germanies, but also those in the ‘territories under Soviet and Polish adminis- 
tration’, i.e. K6nigsberg and Breslau, and the originally German foundations 
in Bohemia-Moravia, Austria and Switzerland; and he adds some notes on 
Italian and Scandinavian universities which at some time or other attracted 
German undergraduates. 

The work done on the history of German universities during the post-war 
period is impressive. It ranges from the painstaking edition of source 
material to the uninhibited grinding of weltanschaulich axes. German 
authors form the vast majority but the number of foreign scholars whose 
contributions are listed here is not negligible: they include G. R. Potter, 
R. R. Betts and ‘Leonhard’ Forster. The reference to Professor Forster's 
edition of the correspondence of a seventeenth-century Swiss student at the 
Steinfurt Gymnasium is indicative of Professor Petry’s wide range. On the 
one hand, he has taken notice of recondite local periodicals, privately printed 
books, transactions of obscure associations and so on. On the other hand, he 
has not limited himself to the official, chartered universities, but paid equal 
attention to the academies, gymnasia and other ‘high schools’ of quasi- 
university standing. 

The bulkiest group of titles listed by Professor Petry is that of editions of 
Universitatsmatrikel, ic. enrolment of students, and of catalogues of the 
teaching staff. Matrikel have been started, continued or completed since 
1945 for Halle, Wittenberg, Jena, Freiburg, Giessen, Tiibingen, Aschaffen- 
burg (1798-1818, successor to Mainz), Weilburg, Helmstedt, Coburg, 
Vienna, Innsbruck, Basel and the ‘German Nation’ in Perugia. Complete 
lists of the professors and teaching staff have been published for Berlin, Kiel 
and Mainz; but these are supplemented by numerous publications on 
separate ‘Faculties’, institutes, colleges, etc.,2 apart from a large series of 
biographies and appreciations of individual we ail and famous graduates. 
The latter include studies on F. H. von Hagen,* F. C. Laukhard,* E. M. 
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Arndt,’ J. J. Eschenburg, the first translator of a complete Shakespeare,* 
Karl Simrock,’ Gottfried Kinkel,* to name only persons of special interest 
to the historian of literature. 

There are also a few comprehensive histories of individual universities. 
Among these, mention should be made of Gétz von Selle’s Geschichte der 
Albertus-Universitat zu Kéonigsberg,* Emil Zenz’s Die Trierer Universitat, 
1473-1798," Josef Scherg’s Geschichte der Karls-Universitat (1798-1818) und 
des Bayerischen Lyzeums (1818-1873)," Rudolf Riibel’s Das Burgsteinfurter 
Gymnasium Arncldinone” — all of them weighty contributions to the history of 
higher learning and education in various parts of Germany. These have the 
advantage of being one-man books and are therefore less likely to be over- 
burdened with special pleading for this or that branch of science, as is often 
the case with the collective Festschriften in which every Professor Ordinarius 
puts forward extravagant claims for the predecessors of his particular chair 
and their achievements. 

It is regrettable that Professor Petry can as yet do no more than enumer- 
ate a dozen or so books and papers by Max Braubach dealing with the old 
and new universities of Bonn. Braubach’s brief sketch of Die erste Bonner 
Universitat und ave Professoren** is, as its subtitle has it, ‘a contribution to 
Rhenish Geistesgeschichte in the period of Enlightenment’; the full story of 
Bonn University, when presented by one ms the most polished German 
academic writers, would indeed be an all-round history of Rhenish life and 
letters in the eighteenth to twentieth centuries. 

The reader of Professor Petry’s paper will find it the best tabulation avail- 
able for bibliographical reference on the subject, een as the author, of 
course, has had Connie to include items publi prior to his nominal 
starting date of 1945. However, Professor Petry, while complying with the 
special interests of the public to which the Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte primarily addresses itself, currently draws attention to a 
feature of academic Linets, which is often either passed over or mentioned 
only incidentally — namely, the economic and financial background of the 
lofty paths pursuits of professors and students, What Professor Petry 
has extracted from the material he is enlarging upon is of absorbing interest 
for a comparative study of, say, German and English university life, includ- 
ing above all the problem of independence from state interference. For 

eas all German universities were speedily and completely subjected to 
the authority of, and supervision by, the sovereign or, later, ie minister of 
education of their respective countries, the English universities suffered no 
harsher fate at the hands of their monarchs and parliaments than the establish- 
ment of some Regius Professorships and the institution of the University 
Grants Committee. One reason for this contrasting development — leaving 
aside the niceties of national psychology — is to be found in the fact that the 
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founders of every German university quite ludicrously underrated the 

a seat of learning would entail. The initial endowments were every- 
where far too small — even down to the University of Hamburg, set up in 
1919; a prince's private purse and the public treasury had 
soon to come to the rescue and thereby gained an easy ascendancy of state 
control over academic freedom and self-government. 

There were only three exceptions: Rostock, saved from the rash im- 
providence of the Dukes of Mecklenburg by the generosity of its citizens; 
Greifswald, liberally endowed by Heinrich Rubenow, its burgomaster, and 
later augmented by the Swedish conqueror;“ and Leipzig, rescued from 
intellectual and financial extinction only by its ‘new feantnsiee’ in 1542 
(a fact carefully glossed over in every previous history of the university).'* 
The huge landed property of these three universities was a valuable asset (not 
always wisely used in the interests of science and learning, but highly profit- 
able to the professoriate), until the communist government of the German 
Democratic Republic sequestrated this last potential shelter from the financial 
whip hand of government. 

The only university Professor Petry has, by a strange oversight, omitted 
from his survey is the Hohe Carlsschule in Stuttgart. This “Milita han- 
age’, ‘Military Nursery’, ‘Military Academy’, “Charles's High School’, as it 
was successively called between 1770 and 1794, is generally known as the 
place where Friedrich Schiller spent the years 1773-80, reading first law, then 
medicine, and leaving it with x ar oa of doctor of medicine. What is less 
well known is the fact that the picture painted of the academy (which in 1781 
was granted, by the Emperor Joseph II, the rank of a university) in eve 
biography of the poet is an absurd travesty of one of the most enlightened, 
educationally and socially most progressive institutions of higher learning in 
the eighteenth century. The j eet of the Carlsschule by Schiller’s 
biographers can be traced to their decidedly one-sided sources. Most 
contemporary descriptions stem from pens hostile to Duke Carl Eugen’s 
sailed shes utism, religious tolerance and educational programme. For the 
Carlsschule accepted Roman Catholic and Reformed pupils, excluded from 
higher education elsewhere in Wiirttemberg, and laid emphasis on vocational 
training for army, administration, health service, commerce, etc., all of 
which was taboo to the Church and Estates, the ruling classes of Wiirttem- 
berg. Schiller, though a very satisfactory pupil, simply disliked his old 
school as has many a pupil of many a school before and after him — we do 
not think less of Wellington because Sir Harold Nicolson felt unhappy there, 
or of Eton because the Old Etonians who run the British Communist Party 
look back on their schooldays with jaundiced eyes. In fact, the Carlsschule 
produced a galaxy of alumni of whom any academy might be proud. They 
included virtually every Wiirttemberg statesman and general of the early 
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nineteenth century, numerous university professors (including the t 
Cuvier), the co r Zumsteeg, the scalpene Dannecker, the ib ee 
Joseph Anton Koch and Gottlieb § Schick, the miniaturist F. H. Fiiger (who 
did a portrait of Nelson in 1800) and a host of minor worthies in every walk 
of upper-middle-class life. The history of the academy has been written by 
Dr Robert Uhland.** He has also contributed a baa sketch to the cata- 
logue of the exhibition “Die Hohe Carlsschule’ which Dr Werner Fleisch- 
hauer, Director of the Wiirtremberg Land Museum, has organized as part of 
the Schiller bicentenary."* This catalogue contains several papers on the 
curricula of the academy — English was taught by a Mr Gosse from Bristol; 
the theses published by professors and students — the first historical disserta- 
tion treats De amplitudine praerogativae regiae in Anglia sub Tudoribus; the 
activities of the art school, founded in 1761 as ‘Académie des Arts’ and later 
apa to the Carlsschule, and of its latest addition, the school of engraving. 
In rectifying the traditional picture of the background of Schiller’s school 
Dr Fleischhauer, his collaborators and the patrons of this exhibition 
psa de a signal contribution to the Schillerjahr 1959. 


NOTES 


1 Ludwig Petry, ‘Deutsche Forschungen nach dem Zweiten Weltkrieg zur Geschichte der Univer- 
uiben, in Viereliohachef fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, vol. XLVI, 1959, pp. 145-203. 

* For instance, Fritz Tschirch, ‘Vor- und Friihgeschichte der Greifswalder Universitits~Germanistik’ 
and Leopold Magon, ‘Geschichte der nordischen Studien und die Begriindung des Nordischen Institutes’, 
both in Festschrift zur 500-Jahrfeier der Universitat Greifswald, vol. II, 1956, pp. 136-99 and 239-72 ap 
tively; and Hans Thieme on ‘Germanistik’ in Freiburg, in Beitrige zur Freiburger Wissenschafts- und 
Universitatsgeschichte, XV, 19$7, pp. 131-45. 

* Lutz Mackensen, ‘Breslaus erster Germanist’, in Jahrbuch der Schlesischen Friedrich- Wilhelms-Univer- 
sitét zu Breslau, vol. Ul, 1958, pp. 24-38. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE GERMAN SERVICE MAN OF WORLD 
WAR Il AND THE NATURE OF SLANG 


BY H. H. Stern 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue material presented in this article was collected during the second half of 
the 1939 war when I had the opportunity to make observations on the 
language of German soldiers, sailors and airmen. The collection consists of 
400-450 lexical entries. Items were noted down in their context as quickly 
as convenient after they had been heard. In deciding which words to put 
down I used a purely subjective criterion: I collected words and expressions 
which seemed to me characteristic of the armed services and in some measure 
foreign to the use of German in the North German, middle-class, urban, 
civilian society in which I had acquired my own German. From this collec- 
tion a glossary was compiled. hae the arrangement I followed sone 
(1934) and grouped entries according to topics. It is this arrangement of the 
en ae il ae to question is of oe current conceptions of slang 
which will be discussed in the following section. 

Before doing so, it should be made clear that the expressions in this collec- 


tion are for the most part not of service ~— Many of them are of great 
the 


antiquity, some were known to soldiers o 1914-1918 war and can be 
found in older collections of slang (e.g. Delcourt, 1917). A number of terms 
are vulgarisms and colloquialisms of regional use or common in 
communities, schools, the military and semi-military organizations of the 
Nazi pre-war period, and among other social groups. All that is claimed is 
that the collection represents expressions current in the services in the 1939 
war. The problem to be discussed in this article is not “What words were 
added to the language as a result of the war?’, but “What were the characteris- 
tic words commonly used in the services and why were they used?’ 


I, THEORIES OF SLANG 


The Nature of Slang 
On the whole we tend to resist linguistic change. We tend to be stable in 
our e habits and to adapt ourselves only slowly to new creations. 
However, collections of Soldatendeutsch, Schiilerdeutsch, argot, service slang, 
etc., present us with a wealth and amazing variety of deviations from the 
major language, including neologisms, new meanings, fresh (and often very 
humorous and apt) combinations of words. The puzzle about them is why 
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slang should develop at all. Why should ters, tramps, schoolbo 
fishermen or sities dua to use fierste ago while, in suisedl we dling 
to our ingrained linguistic habits? 

The answer to this question should not only explain the phenomenon of 
slang itself; but it should also throw light on some of the conditions of 
linguistic changes generally, which, normally, take place slowly, but which 
in the acquisition of slangs are speeded up and are more drastic. 

A number of explanations have been offered. None of them have been 
very clearly formulated. If I refer to them as theories, it is only to have 
convenient labels to distinguish the different explanatory principles. 

(a) The creative urge theory. Entwistle in Aspects of Language (1953) has 
expressed the view that speech has a ‘creative urge’ and, in his opinion, this 
explains the occurrence of slang. According to this principle, a slang arises 
from the desire to relieve the boredom of saying the same thing again and 
= Schlauch (1943), for example, has pointed out that slang terms are not 

ways short and convenient. Sometimes they are long and complicated, for 
which she cites some examples. Several authors refer to the inventiveness 
and originality which is revealed in slang and to the aptness of the creations. 
Lewis (1947) has drawn attention to the fact that of 860 British service men’s 
locutions collected by Hunt and Pringle 240 are neologisms; the rest are 
existing words given new meanings. As an illustration of the raciness of the 
R.A.F. idiom he cites the expression “Elsan Gen’ which is defined by Hunt 
and Pringle as ‘news which cannot be relied upon. Literally “news invented 
in the gentlemen’s toilet”, Elsan being the trade name of the chemical 
lavatories with which bombers are equipped’. 

(b) The code theory. Another explanation is that a slang is similar to a 
secret e or code. Criminal gangs, secret societies and other closely 
knit groups develop their own language, because they want to keep them- 
selves apart from non-members. It is a safeguard from being spied upon by 
police informers or by rivals who wish to steal trade or manufacturing 
secrets. 

c) The innovation theory. This theory can best be explained by a brief 
reference to the ingenious studies by M. and C. W. Sherif who have experi- 
mentally observed the process of linguistic innovation. In these experiments 
young children were shown attractive toys for which no names were given, 
e.g. a model bucket loader built of green metal with a black conveyor belt. 
The children had to ask for the toy if they wanted to play with it and the 
experimenters observed their utterances during a series of play sessions. They 
noticed that different groups of children adopted different names. The bucket 
loader was referred to as a ‘big green thing’, ‘derrick’, ‘steps’, ‘erector’, 
‘tractor’ and ‘steamshovel’. In ot oup the name became standardized. 
One child initiated the name and it again, but the other children used it 
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too. But when children of different groups communicated with one another 
they misunderstood cach other, because they had given different names to 
these toys. In the opinion of the Sherifs this rl duplicates in a limited 
research setting a process which happens in real life all the time. As people 
face new situations, new objects and problems, the need for standardizing 
new terms and names arises and leads to schihits and additions in vocabulary. 
Prison argot or service slang are particular examples of this general principle. 
Lewis, whom a as quote, shares this point of view. He _ 
services’ as a kind o special language, i in a with the terminolo oO 
trades and other specialized activities, e.g. photography, fly-fishing a 
climbing. * In war-time’, he says, ‘the grocer is in the army, the joiner in a 


munitions factory, and the clerk in the R. A.F.; each learns the language of his 
new task’ (p. 48). 


Criticism of the Three Theories 
None of the three theories which I have described offers an — 

explanation of slang, at any rate of the ‘Soldatendeutsch’ with which 

been mainly concerned. (a) As far as the novelty and originality of slang is 
concerned | am in agreement with a study by Elkin (1946) of American 
services’ slang. Elkin points out that published glossaries of service slang give 
a false picture for two reasons. One is that they omit obscene language which 
is an important part of the language of the services: there is nothing o 

about it; it is in fact extremely repetitive. The other is that the glossaries 
usually contain expressions which, if ever, are rarely used and would not even 


be recognized by servicemen. He cites two typical examples from two 
collections of slang: 


we find the following substitute expressions for ‘coffee’: blackout, tap water, 
aint remover, solvent and boiler compound, battery acid, b strap, 
blanko, water. We find the following for ‘cook’: belly robber, hashburner, 
slumburner, greasepot. There are few soldiers who could identify these. 
Coffee is generally called ‘coffee’, and a cook is generally called a ‘cook’. 


Our collection of German services’ slang also contains a number of such 


verbal cartoons and linguistic curiosities coined in a bright moment. Thus 
we find such terms as: 


Bordgeistlicher Gesta ent on board a ship 
Seligmachersmaat Naval p dre 

Himmelslotse ot’ 

Esak pees jovi jocular expression for ‘padre’, derid- 


ing the wartime mania for abbreviations: it 
stands for the initials of Evangelische Siinden- 
Abwehr-Kanone 
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Kasak adre: Katholische Siinden-Abwehr-Kanone 
Scheinwerfer lit. projector) paymaster (he throws bank- 





notes or ‘Scheine’) 
Bevilkerungspolitischer man without children (‘eugenic dud’) 


Blindganger 
Vergissmeinnicht (Forget-me-not) Briefcase 
Begeisterungstopf: tin hat 

Heulboje 


The outsider trying to become familiar with the slang of a group is 
particularly attracted to these and similar expressions. In a slang collection 
they make much more interesting reading than the monotonous vulgarisms 
with which the everyday speech of the soldier abounds. But to over-empha- 
size their importance would give quite a wrong impression. I estimate that 
of the 450 expressions I have collected only 120 to 150 were in regular and 
widespread use among the services. Many of these were telling, but they 
were not particularly original. The ones I have just quoted were not in 
regular use at all. Some of them I have never heard; I found them in a list 
of German soldiers’ slang. If we now look at widespread expressions, there 
is nothing very unusual, for example, about the use of Aal for ‘torpedo’, the 
universal term in German naval units, or the common Eier for ‘bombs’ 
among ait-crews. A number of the most common terms in the soldiers’ 
language were in use before the war, although, admittedly, they generally 
occurred in a more restricted social or geographical setting or had been in 
use in a trade or other special group. In the services they gained wider 
currency or lost their original local, social or trade connotation. Kumpel, for 
example, the German equivalent for English ‘bloke’, ‘fellow’, “China’, and 
American ‘guy’ or ‘buddy’, occurs originally in German miners’ slang and 
in the language of gangsters and prisoners. Astrein which corresponds to 
‘super’, “o.k’, ‘smashing’, derives sam the carpenter’s assessment of good 
wood which is free from knots, i.e. ast-rein. The frequent use and the exten- 
sion of use of a limited number of words, the over-working of a restricted 
vocabulary, are characteristic features of ‘Soldatendeutsch’, and, we would 
suggest, of most slangs, not the wealth of creation of new terms. It can be 
stated categorically that the emphasis on the original and striking terms is 
misplaced in the interpretation of slang. Slang is certainly not a kind of 
inverted language préciosité. (b) The interpretation of slang as a secret code 
also had no application to ‘Soldatendeutsch’. So far as I could judge, the 
expressions I collected had been used quite unselfconsciously, and there was 
certainly no question of disguise or secrecy. This characteristic may apply to 
certain special languages; it did not apply to this one. (c) Of the three 
theories, the third, the innovation theory, is perhaps the most convincing, and 
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M. M. Lewis and M. and C. W. Sherif have made a good case for it. But on 
further reflection, it is unsatisfactory too. No doubt the service man faces 
new situations, new problems, new objects. Yet his position is not analo- 
gous to Sherif’s groups of children who were shown new toys without 
names. The service man, of course, learns a new terminology and acquires 
many new concepts. He acquires a technical language. But the odd thingis 
that in certain group situations terms appear over and above a perfectly 
adequate technical terminology which is known and used. It is therefore 
unsatisfactory to treat slang as if it were in fact no more than a home-made 
technical language, a rational of convenience with a little humour 
thrown in. Slang cannot be explained as resulting from the need to name 
unnamed situations and objects. It is not deliberately created or con- 
sciously applied. A U-boat or plane has a perfectly clear designation; 
therefore there must be another reason why some U-boat men about 
U-boats as Dampfer, or why an airman talks about a plane as a Miihle, 
Schlitten or Schinken, as the case may be. Nor is it the absence of an adequate 
term which makes an airman talk about a pilot as Kutscher, or which makes 
him use runterfallen for abstiirzen or aussteigen instead of abspringen. 





A Psycho-Social Theory 

In contrast to the theories discussed in the previous paragraphs the view 
put forward here is that the explanation of lies entirely in the social and 
affective functions of language. To use Biihler’s or Lewis's terminology, 
slang belongs more to the tive aspects of speech than to the manipula- 
tive ones, or, in other words, it is that side of language to which Malinowski 
has given the name of ‘phatic communion’. A slang results from certain 
iia situations and it is a res to the emotional climate within a group. 
It is legitimate to distinguish een ‘slang’ and ‘technical language’. Both 
occur where people are in close interaction, and they are both languages of 
restricted groups. But a technical language is deliberately created for the 

urpose of co-operation. A slang develops spontaneously. A technical 
lecaediia is rational; it can be adopted or discarded consciously according to 
practical necessities. A slang is a largely unconscious response to certain 
emotional conditions. From given social or emotional properties of a group 
one should be able to predict the kind of linguistic characteristics one could 
expect to find in the group, or, vice versa, from a study of the slang one 
should be able to derive conclusions about the properties of the group. We 
shall now try to elucidate the relationships between and these social and 
asides neti with special reference to ‘Soldatendeutsch’.* 
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Il. THE LANGUAGE OF THE SERVICE MAN OF WORLD WAR I 


The Social Factor 

Where groups are formed and function to a common purpose, one may 
to find a system of characteristic linguistic conventions. Thus, as 
Bossard (1948) has shown, even families develop their own linguistic 
systems, word peculiarities, terms for certain aspects of life and verbal 
taboos. Slang can be defined as the spontaneous linguistic usage characteristic 
of a social group. Not all groups have verbal habits which are sufficiently 
marked to be called a slang. The group must have a fairly permanent struc- 
ture and it must allow a good deal of free interaction and bien communi- 

cation among its members. 

This is exactly the situation of military units. Although the life of armed 
forces is strictly regulated, they tend to develop a spontaneous social life, 
largely, perhaps, as a reaction against the authoritarian pattern of the formal 
organization. Free (indeed, very uninhibited) verbal communication plays 
an important part in the informal group life. Soldiers’ slang follows the line 
of predominant interests and concerns common to the group. 

Slang terms, broadly —- centre round three major topics; (1) some 
basic aspects of personal life: elementary somatic functions (food, sleep and 
excretion) and sexual relationships; (2) military life and institutions; and 
(3) social status and evaluations of persons and situations. 

(1) Basic functions. A widespread term for a girl, woman, prostitute was 
the word eine Alte. 

In Paris habe ich eine Alte kennen gelernt; prima war die. (I picked up a 
woman in Paris; she was a smasher.) 
Meine Alte suggests a more personal relationship, ‘my girl, my missus’. 
Meine Kleine is a more affectionate term than Alte. 
Meine Kleine arbeitet in einem Friseurgeschaft. (My fiancée works at a 
hairdresser’s.) 
A common expression for ‘sleeping with a woman’ was eine Alte — 
ilo cence teagan 2 y 
or: 
So einen alten Zossen legen wir doch glatt um. (We easily finish off an old 
crock of a ship like that.) | 


Several terms were popular for. ‘sleeping’ corresponding to ‘have a kip 
down’, ‘bed down’, or (American) ‘hit the sack’: an der Matratze horchen, in 
die Koje gehen (a naval term) and, abov: all, filzen, and derived from that, 


einen kleinen Filz tun. 
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Others of interest were the old and familiar: 


Kohldampf schieben (to be hungry). 
verdriicken (to eat up) as in Kannst du das verdriicken: (Can you manage 
all that) 


I did not come across many terms concerning drunkenness; the following 
were noted: 





sich einen auf die Nase giessen (to have a few drinks). 
berotzt wie die Haubitzen (dead drunk). 


And for vomiting, in connection with drinking or seasickness, 


wie ein Reiher kotzen, in die Ecke koksen; 
and the harmless colloquialism Fische fiittern. 


Corresponding to the R.A.F. ‘blacking out’ the Luftwaffe tended to use the 
word Mattscheibe. 


Ich kam ins Trudeln; und schon war Mattscheibe. 
da bekam ich Mattscheibe. (I started spinning and 
then I blacked out.) 


(2) Military life and institutions. Slang seems to develop among groups 
which are antagonistic to other groups or to the larger society, e.g. soldiers, 
criminal gangs, schoolboys or tramps. Much of the clusters round the 
antagonism, i.e. the external relations of the group. Soldiers’ slang is con- 
cerned with the enemy, with attack and defence, success and failure, the arms 
used and personal feelings in military situations, just as thieves’ slang is 
concerned with the police, the law, the public, various criminal activities, 
evasion and prison. 

The concern with external relations is well indicated by the number of 
foreign terms that are picked up and incorporated in service slang. Elkin 
cites French beaucoup, fini, combien, parti, tout de suite, Italian vino, grazie, 
come stat and German kaput, prima, was ist los: and Fraulein in American 
service slang. German naval language included these English words: 
captain, crew, steam (storm, gale), shanty, lord (sailor), groggy, Bobbie (hostile 
battle-ship), managen (to manage), katschen (to catch, to destroy). 


Schmidt ist ein Crewkamerad von mir. (Schmidt and I trained at the same 
time.) 

Respect or contempt are the attitudes which can be derived from the 
terms used for the enemy, respect in the half-endearing der Tommy (Great 
Britain, an English unit, etc.), or der Kumpel. Contempt is implied in 
Japsen (Japanese) or Ittacker (Italians). 


en a NR at SO oN ET a A w= 
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A large number of terms denote the ups and downs of battle. A common 
and odd | expression of warning was Holzauge! or Holzauge, sei wachsam! 
(Look out! Alert!) This is presumably a complicated comical association 
with Holzbein, an artificial leg, which is not as good as a natural one and has, 
therefore, to work twice as hard. A Holzauge which would also be inefhi- 
cient would have to be doubly strained to do its work. 


Rechts neben mir hérte ich es so'n bisschen rascheln, und fliisterte meinem 
Kumpel zu: Holzauge! (I heard some rustling on my right and whispered 
to my mate: Look out!) 

Bei der Alten dachte ich mir gleich: Halt, hier Holzauge! (1 said to myself, 
with that girl I have to be on guard.) 


A great variety of terms were used for attacking and destroying, many of 
them derived from terms used to describe common civilian assault: eine 
scheuern, eine vor den Latz knallen, eine vor den Latz rotzen, eine auf die Batterie 
geben; eine iiberbraten, eine iiberpreschen (to hit, smack; to give a burst; to let 
them have it). In a naval context with reference to a ae attack the 


terms used were eine verpassen, eine verpuhlen, veraalen. ile these terms 


indicated the firing of single shots or a definite hit, the following describe 
continuous long firing: beharken, behacken, reinbuttern, reinrotzen, raus- 
yflastern, aus allen Knopfléchern schiessen. Others are verarzten (to attend to, i.e. 
ike a physician), auf die Tube driicken (to press the button), Eier abwerfen (to 


drop bombs). 


Ich lag ganz still und wartete. Da kam auch schon einer. Dem habe ich gleich 
eine vor den Latz geknallt. Noch einer. Wieder eine tibergebraten. (I kept 
quite still. The first one came up. I gave him a burst. Another one 
came up. I let him have it too.) 

Erst haben wir denen, dann haben die uns eine verpuhlt. (First we hit them, 
then they hit us.) 


A number of terms indicate destruction: zur Sau machen, zur Minna 
machen, zur Schnecke machen, erledigen, umlegen, in den Arsch kneifen, fischen, 
zerstoren, kapern, knacken, kitschen, kdtschen, abschmieren, abtakeln. Also the 
nouns Himmelfahrtskommando, die Wuhling (mess, mix up, panic), Rabatz 
(noise, din, state of excitement). 


Mit unseren neuen Waffen werden wir den Tommy sofort abschmieren. 
e'll finish off the British in no time with our new weapons. 

Mensch! Mensch! Das ist das reinste Himmelfahrtskommando. (1 am telling 

you there is no future in it.) 

Wiiste Wuhling war bei uns an Bord, (Everything was upside down on 

board.) 
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In talking about combat a number of terms vividly express quick move- 
ment, a lightning start, gaining speed, evasion, pursuit and flight, as well as 
— and slow, ineffectual movement. Start is indicated by abhauen, 

tzen, wegwetzen, wegpreschen, losbrausen, losbrammen. Speed or gaining 
speed is indicated by the naval A.K., A.K. voraus, mit dreimal A.K. (= ausserste 
Kraft: at top speed). This is used non-technically in the following example: 


Wir sind eingelaufen, ausgestiegen, und dann ging es mit A.K. in den Puff. 
(We went into port, left ship and made a beeline for the brothel.) 


The Air Force used for increasing speed: andriicken, Pulle reinschieben (to go 
flat out) as in 


Wenn du einen Fase Jager siehst, rate ich dir eins: schieb die Pulle rein 
und hau ab! (If you see one of the enemy fighters, then let me give you 
just one piece of advice: open throttle and scram.) 


‘At top speed’ was expressed by the jocular Pulle drin bis zum Stehkragen. 
Note also Affenfahrt, eine schne Naht (naval: good speed), Sachen (kilometres 
per hour). 


Mit einer Affenfahrt sind wir iiber die Stellungen gebraust. (We roared over 
their position at a terrific rate.) 

Der Pott fahrt eine ganz schéne Naht, wenn er erst mal auf Touren kommt. 
(The ship shifts along quite nicely when she has warmed up a little.) 
Das macht bestimmt Spass, mit 500 Sachen durch die rae» zu brausen. 
(It’s great fun, I can assure you, to shift along at 500 [km.] an hour.) 


Miide was a great favourite for ‘slow’, e.g. ein miider Vogel. Another one 
was gammeln (to move aimlessly) as in herumgammeln or A noun Gammel- 
betrieb (an inefficient organization). Terms of evasion, flight or pursuit 
include the air force expressions kurbeln, Kurbelei, Kaffeemiihle and the naval 
in den Keller steigen (to submerge). More general terms are abwetzen, weg- 
wetzen, abhauen, wegpreschen, stiften gehen and tiirmen. 


Jetzt wird es ungemiitlich, Jungens! wir gehen stiften. (Now it’s going to be 
unpleasant. Let’s beat it, boys.) 


Defeat and death are expressed as follows: in die Knie gehen, im Arsch sein, 
aufgeschmissen sein, nicht mehr klar kommen, den Arsch durchgerissen bekommen; 

knackt, gekitscht, gekrallt werden; wahrgenommen werden (a police term: to 
be apprehended) ; in der grossen Armee sein. Naval terms of defeat and death 
include absaufen (most widely used) ; im Waschbecken ersaufen; in die Piitz peilen 
(to drown in the drink); bei den Fischen sein; sich bei Neptun anmelden; 
durchrauschen; weg bleiben; weg sein. Air force terms are abmontieren (to break 
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up, disintegrate); die Ohren anlegen (to fold up); ungespitzt in den Boden gehen 
(to nose-dive into the ground); auf den Pinsel fallen (to prang). The most 
common term was runterfallen. 





Ich hatte keine Munition mehr; mein Maschinengewehr war im Arsch; da war 
natiirlich Feierabend. (I had run out of ammo; my M.G. had gone to 
blazes; then, of course, it was all up.) 

Ich bin schon dreimal abgesoffen. (I have been torpedoed three times.) 
Viele von meinen Crewkameraden sind weggeblieben. (Many of my con- 
temporaries have not returned from operations.) 

Ich nur einmal auf die Tube gedriickt, und da hat er gleich abmontiert. 
(I only fired one burst; he immediately disintegrated.) 


(3) Social status and evaluation of persons and situations. The slang-producing 
roups are frequently involved in a struggle for status in the larger society 
Fidoheains groups, for example) or in a struggle for survival against an 
opponent (e.g. armed forces). In either case members have to rely upon 
each other and much of the success of the joint undertakings depends on 
co-operation, effective action and good leadership. The internal structure of 
the group and the status of the individual within the group are matters of 
importance. Accordingly much of the language of servicemen is concerned. 
with stratification and status in the armed forces, with human relations and 
the evaluation of personal conduct, i.e. right or wrong action, success and 
failure. 


Many designations of personnel and duties belittle one’s own Fr and 


serve to deflate the importance of others. Several expressions focus the 
thought of the soldier on the fact that he is a small powerless unit in a vast 
machine: e.g. the ancient term Landser (common soldier); also Gefreiter 
Arsch, or Gefreiter Arsch vom dritten Glied, or the less frequent but significant 
expressions for foot soldier: Stoppelhopser, Fusslatscher, Sandhase, Front- 
schwein. The whole army machine with its red tape is implied in the term 
Kommiss. Haufen, Verein oz Klub are the terms used for unit, formation, or 
‘shower’. A crack unit is a Donnerverein. Schndpser and Oberschnapser are 
friendly versions of Gefreiter and Obergefreiter; and Kapo (corporal), a term 
which also occurred in the concentration camps where it meant a prisoner- 
in-charge (i.e. a prisoner with certain privileges, “a trusty’), was used in the 
Wehrmacht without derogatory meaning. Other informal and friendly 
designations of office nt the air force terms Kutscher (pilot), Franz 
(navigator; hence franzen: to navigate and sich verfranzen: to lose one’s way), 
Bordmixer or Mixer (engineer (aircrew) ); Schlachter (i.e. Schlachtflieger), and 
the naval terms Lord, Seelord (sailor) Smut, Smutje (cook). Jocular or mildly 
derogatory terms include Silberling (civil engineer or reserve officer em- 
ployed by German Admiralty with silver braid on uniform; this term was 
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often used contemptuously by sea-going officers and ratings); Filzlaus 
schwader (harbour patrol) ; Restiolileertwokaatte, ‘he has ated ire it’); Schmal- 
spursoldat (Soldat mit verkiirzter Dienstzeit; not the 12-year regular period of 
service: association with Schmalspurbahn: narrow gauge railway); Schlips- 
at (Luftwaffe-men, terms expressing mild contempt 
or envy). 


Der Landser muss immer den Kopf hinhalten. (The P.B.1. always has to 
stick his neck out.) 

Mensch, wer bin ich denn? Ein ganz kleiner Landser, Gefreiter Arsch, 
Mensch, ein ganz kleines Licht. (Who do you think I am? I am not one 
of the big shots; I am just an ordinary private.) 

1942 wurde ich Schndpser, ’ 43 Oberscha’ ser. (I became a Gefreiter in 
1942, in '43 I was made a eae cca 

Fritz ist Kutscher, Karl Franz und Rudi macht den Mixer. (Fritz is the 
pilot, Karl the navigator and Rudi the engineer.) 

In der Kneipe waren ein paar Seelords von einem anderen Schiff. (There 
were a few sailors from another ship in that pub.) , 


The evaluation of persons and conduct can be divided into positive and 
negative terms, some of which were used very frequently. Among positive 
words mention should be made of schneidig (wizard), pfundig (first-rate), 
zackig, auf Zack, schwer auf Zack, auf Draht, wiist auf Draht, einwandfrei, 
astrein. 


Mein Allter ist bestimmt schneidig. (My C.O. is bang-on.) 

Eine schneidige Alte. (A wizard woman.) 

Ein pfundiger Kerl ‘ first-rate fellow), also ein Pfundskerl. 

Wenn du da nicht schwer auf Zack bist, bist du gleich im Arsch, (If you are 
not dead keen, you're finished.) 

Der Kumpel ist astrein; der ist einwandfrei, (That bloke is o.k.; no flies on 
him.) 


Negative evaluation is expressed by the following: miide, finster, ein 
Pimp}; ein junger Spund; ein Hanschen; ein Haschen; ein Macker (fellow, wallah; 
a more negative connotation than Kumpel), Bonze (a term used after the 
first war to stigmatize social-democratic bureaucracy, was revived to 
criticize the Nazi regime); Flasche (a ‘mug’); ein bisschen bekloppt Saou 
Blédmann (nitwit). Sophisticated, condescending terms for pleasantly 
inefficient fellow officers or superiors (fuddy-duddies) are ein siisser Trottel; so 
ein Daddy; ein armes Wiirstchen; ein komischer Vogel. Officers’ expressions for 
ill-mannered persons are Kniilch, Knulch and Schlot (clot). 


ein duseliger Pimpf (a stupid greenhorn). 
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So ein Haschen (ein Pimpf, ein Hanschen) will mir da vorschreiben, wie man 
das macht. (One of those youngsters wants to tell me how to do it.) 
Du kannst dir garnicht vorstellen, was fir ein miider Vogel unser Chef ist. 
(You can’t imagine how inefficient our old man is.) 

ein finsterer Kumpel (a dismal character, a clot). 

Bonzenwirtschaft; Nazibonzen; Bonzentum. 

Mein Kapo — das war ein Blédmann. (Our corporal was an idiot.) 


One of the most popular terms was the ambivalent word stur. Originally 
it meant ‘obstinate’, ‘obstreperous’ and ‘recalcitrant’. It was given at times a 
strongly negative connotation, implying bovine stupidity, an inflexible and 
undiplomatic form of behaviour. More positively it suggested tenacity, 
steadfastness, calmness and disregard of sentiment or personal feelings. 





Mensch, ist das ein sturer Bock. (Blimey, what an awkward cuss he is.) 
Es hat doch keinen Sinn, den sturen Mann zu markieren. (There is no 
point in trying to be tough.) 

Obgleich es um uns fosinn toa sind wir stur weiter gefahren. (Although 
there was a lot of firing round us we pressed on regardless.) 

In solchen Sachen bin ich stur. (In these matters I am inflexible.) 


Success and approval of a situation are frequently expressed by hinhauen 
and a few variants, e.g. hinzwitschern, spuren, stauen, and the term tolle Masche. 


Na, und wie hat das et ga Mensch, ich sage dir, schneidig. Das hat 


gespurt. Eine tolle Masche war das. (Well, how did it go? Boy oh Boy! 
champion; wizard, bang on.) 


Failure and disapproval are expressed by: Das haut nicht hin. Das geht in die 
Hose. Das geht in den Eimer; Krampf; Bolzen; stinken; nicht mehr klar kommen 
(to be in a fix); ausfallen (to conk out); Mist bauen (to make a mess). The 
following sentences also occur in this context: Da wusste ich gleich, wieviel 
Uhr es war. Das ist nicht mehr feierlich. (It’s getting beyond a joke; it stops 
being funny.) Das ist eine kranke Kacke. fe is all in a mess. Kacke == excreta.) 


Wenn ich das schon hére, das stinkt mir! Das stinkt mir aber ganz gewaltig! 
(I feel sick and tired when I hear that.) 

Dieser Angriff muss hinhauen! Verstanden? Der darf nicht in die Hose 
gehen! (This assault must succeed. Is that clear? It simply must not fail.) 
Es hat aber nicht hingehauen. Alles Krampf; das war ein Krampf. (It was a 
complete mess-up.) 


The concern with human relations is substantiated by the numerous terms 
concerned with them. Flattery and re are expressed by gut auffallen 
(to make a good impression) ; jem. belatschen or Seon ts persuade someone; 
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rdsen = talk); sich einschleimen bei (to make oneself popular with; garbled 
version of sich einschmeicheln bei with Schleim = mucus) ; Kniefickerei (flattery). 
Excessive eagerness to attain the Ritterkreuz which was worn on a ribbon 
round the neck was expressed by Halsschmerzen haben.* Radfahrer expresses 
contempt for a person who seeks ,ersonal advancement by ruthlessness to 
his inferiors and kow-towing to those above him. Making a show of 
righteous indignation is expressed by den grossen Ehrenmann heraushdngen 
and a humiliating ticking off (‘stopping a packet’, ‘getting a rocket’) by 
eine Zigarre einstecken. Pulling someone's leg is auf den Arm nehmen, auf die 
Schippe nehmen, or verschippen. 


Der X ist eine richtige Radfahrernatur. 
Was haben wir den verschippt! Er hat es nicht mal gemerkt. (We pulled his 
leg mercilessly; he never even noticed it.) 


A few terms refer to the act of communication itself; the common verb 
rasen (to talk) and derived from it der Ras (e.g. einen kleinen Ras tun = to 
have a chat), das Gequake; das Palaver; also the verb beipuhlen (to intimate). 
Corresponding to ‘Elsan gen’ German has Latrinengeriicht or the cruder 
Scheisshausparole. 


Ich muss das meiner Alten schonend beipuhlen. (I have to intimate it care- 
fully to my missus.) 

Man kann nicht immer gleich sagen, ob das stimmt oder nur Latrine ist. (You 
can't always tell at once whether it is a fact or rumour.) 





The Emotional Aspect 


The soldier's ah can also be interpreted as a standardized response to a 
particular emotional pattern. Emotionally, the soldier faces three problems: 
(1) the external dangers of the war which arouse fear — but the soldier must 
not run away; (2) the pressures and compulsions of military authority which 
may arouse anger and aggression — but discipline demands their suppression ; 
sae (3) the abandonment of accepted modes of living and standards of civilian 
life, which may arouse internal conflict or guilt feelings. The soldier's lan- 
ge reveals an ambivalent response to this threefold stress. At one moment 
words suggest a warlike attitude, but the next he belittles war, disguises its 
most dangerous features in a peaceful cloak or makes them bearable by 
humorous understatements, puns, or incongruous metaphors. 

The soldier's language has— since time immemorial — reflected the 
crudity of his existence, the denial of personal feeling and the rejection of 
restraints and conventions. It is often vulgar, obscene, violent. Many 
expressions have the mark of ruthless self-assertion, of coldness and hardness. 
Elkin has pointed out that the use of obscene expressions in American 
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soldier's language strengthens in the soldier the self-image of a n who is 
free from social restraints and who is strong, fearless and virile. There are 
several reasons why soldiers adopt this kind of ne Partly it reflects the 
actual condition of life in wartime. It is often a life in the raw where physical 
needs, sexual impulses, fear of death and anger and aggressiveness cannot be 
disguised. The language also falls in with the traditional stereotype of a 
soldier as a rough tough man, and it gives a certain appearance of 
consistency to expected military behaviour. Violent expressions and obsceni- 
ties may also serve as an over-compensation for the inevitable fears, con- 
fusions, denials and guilt-feelings in the life of a soldier. For younger men 
army life offers a us removal of the taboos and controls of the parental 
home and the use of strong words puts a stamp on the wish to be emanci- 
pated. 

Uncompromising directness can be illustrated by the terms used to convey 
anger, aggressive attitudes, fear and surprise. Anger is expressed by in 
Brast kommen; in Brast sein (to be, to become, furious); stinken; meutern, and 
the sentences: das fallt mir auf den Sack; das fallt mir auf die Nieren; das geht mir 
auf die Eier (that gets on my nerves). 

Aggression or severe disciplinary action are conveyed by sich in die Wolle 
kommen; jem. kontra geben; anscheissen; zusammenstauchen; anspitzen; zur Sau 
(Minna, Schnecke) machen; in den Arsch treten. 


Wenn der nicht die Schnauze halt, komme ich aber schwer in Brast. (U1l blow 
up if he does not pipe down.) 

Mann o Mann! hat der mich angeschissen! (Boy oh boy! What a telling- 
off I had.) 


Expressions of fear include fickerig (afraid, ‘dithery’), gewaltig Schiss haben; 
frieren; mit den Ohren schlackern; durchdrehen (a very popular term: to panic). 
‘He is in a blue funk’, ‘he is scared’ is expressed by dem geht die Muffe; ihm 
geht der Arsch (mit Grundeis). 


Wenn so ein Jabotiefangriff nach dem anderen: kommt, da dreht der stdrkste 
Mann durch, aber eisern. (If you get dive-bombed again and again, the 
toughest fellow is bound to lose his nerve.) 

Unser Alter friert bei der ersten besten Gelegenheit. (Our C.O. turns yellow 
at the first moment.) 

Bestimmt, wenn du es dann ballern hérst, da schlackerst du mit den Ohren, 
da geht dir garantiert die Muffe. (I can tell you if you hear it bang, you'll 
get the wind up; I'll bet you'll be in a blue funk.) | 


The use of vigorous and some coarse expressions of surprise responds to the 
same emotional need, e.g. the frequent use of Mensch! Mensch du! Mann o 
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Monel pa ioe Junge! Manometer! Ach, du Scheisse! Leck mich am Arsch! Ich 
fall auf Arsch! Ich werde verriickt! Ich denke, mich kratzt (laust) der Affe! 

Many of the words previously referred to, e.g. terms of attack, arouse 
associations of toughness and pitiless aggressiveness. Da bekam er eine von mir 
ty aten, suggests the merciless sting of something sizzling or frying. In 

nat er San significant use of the nursery 
ihe Latz {bib) heightens the effect of intentional crudity. The harshness of 
the soldier’s life is also associated with words such as hinrotzen (to crash), 
absaufen (to drown), meutern (to kick up a row), and zur Sau machen (to give a 
dressing-down), and in words connected with sex and other basic functions. 

The other response to stress is humour, punning and understatement. 
The metaphors in the slang suggest a preference for terms of homeliness, 
endearment, gentleness and spheres of life removed from war (c.g. religion) 
or in incongruous association with it. A torpedo sounds more harmless when 
it is called an Aal, or a machine gun when it is called a Spritze or Giesskanne. 
Bombers lay eggs (Eier) ; charges are blessings (Wabosegen), shell-bursts 
cotton wool (Wattebausch) and tracers inoffensive radishes (Radieschen 
schiessen). A suicide job sounds less dangerous when it is ironically described 
as a Himmelfahrtskommando. U-boats are peaceful Dampfer and a ville — like 
in a picture on a Christmas card — becomes a Kutscher. 

Fear-provoking situations are made bearable by euphemisms. A sub- 
marine’s dive becomes more acceptable when it is referred to as in den Keller 
steigen; baling out sounds harmless enough when it is called a so 
—- ~~ a sinking ship when it is referred to as in den Bach . Death 

\ to by euphemisms such as wegbleiben, aout fa (to crash), 
sid den Pool fallen, bei den Fischen sein, sich bei Neptun anmelden, or in der 
grossen Armze sein. There is nothing disgraceful about deserting or being 
taken prisoner when it is sich selbst einladen or — werden. Finden and 

organisieren are more acceptable activities than stealing 

Political pressures, one should have thought, mi might have produced a 
humorous slang response. It is, perhaps, si or the cahade of the 
German military of the time that this n ape terms debunking the Nazi 
state was little felt. However, there are a few terms which are indicative, 
although they were not widely used. Volksverblédungswaffe was a malicious 
interpretation of V-Waffe (in sf i of Vergeltungswaffe). I.G-Farbengetrank 
was a good-natured attack on the Food Front. Wochenschausoldaten implied 
the Army’s criticism of the excessive publicity enjoyed by the S.S. Haus der 
RSET (brothel) poked fun at the Nazi ‘Movement’. Meiers Waldhorn 
(air-raid warning) was a dig at Hermann Goering who boasted that he 
would call himself Meier if any enemy planes could get through to Berlin; 
and Gefrierfleischorden (Ostmedaille) relieved some feelings about the Russian 
campaign. It is perhaps appropriate to conclude the survey with the brilliant 
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expression Das ist mir ein innerer Parteitag modelled on Das gibt mir innere 
Compe associating it with the gigantic self-satisfaction of the Nuremberg 
party & 


Ill. CONCLUSION 


An emotional-social theory of slang could be confirmed by a detailed 
comparison between the soldiers’ slangs of different nations. Service men in 
different armies differ from one another as individuals, they have differ- 
ent cultural backgrounds and, as in the last war, they may subscribe to 
different ideologies. Yet the social and psychological situation of soldiers 
in different armies is very much alike, and it is, therefore, to be expected that 
they make similar linguistic responses, and produce comparable variants of 
standard speech. A cursory comparison of my material with Hunt and 
Pringle and with Elkin’s conclusions suggests that in the choice of topics, 
the choice of metaphor and in emotional quality these slangs have, 
indeed, very much in common. 


NOTES 

1 For the question of novelty in slang see p. 284. 

* Lewis (1947) has also laid emphasis on the connection between slang and formation of groups. In 
my opinion, however, he has not made clear the distinction between the social and emotional of 
aia. 

* An interesting En parallel: in the early days of the war, R.A.F. sergeants who had just got their 
wings were often to be ‘suffering from protusion of the left breast’ (i.e. sticking it out to make the 
wings conspicuous). 

* Slang also marks the stages of induction of new members into a group. The more an individual is 


identified with his group the more eagerly he will adopt - Sena conventions. To young people in 
articular, whose status in society is often uncertain, group membership gives status support. This, I 


lieve, is one important reason why groups of boys nr Soule, as well as young soldiers, tend to adopt so 
readily the characteristic group language. 
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ERNST JUNGER’S WAR DIARIES 
BY T. W. WoopDLaNnpD 


Tue publication in September 1958 of the last part of Ernst Jiinger’s war 
diaries makes it possible for us to consider the work as a i and to 
attempt an assessment of Jiinger’s contribution to that body of German 
writing which can be said to have arisen directly out of the tragic years 
1938-48. 

For obvious reasons, com rR little of what was published in 
Germany during the last war rinted in recent years. The stifling 
atmosphere of a totalitarian régim creative writing a difficult task. 
The modern censor is a far more pay ater ts obstacle to the writer than was 
his r in nineteenth-century Russia. To publish at all without being 
little more than an obedient servant of Dr Goebbels and his staff in ae 
Propaganda Ministry one had to choose material carefully from the past or 
set the scene in some non-existent land as far removed from reality as 
possible. Works of lasting value were indeed few and far between, and 
Ernst Jiinger s achievement in publishing Auf den Marmorklippen in 1939 on 


the eve of war still seems scarcely credible to those who can remember the 


German scene at that time. The world of Jiinger’s ‘Oberforster’ and all that 
he stands for could be so easily likened to Hitler’s Germany that the reader is 
continually asking himself a it was that Jiin ~~ escaped persecution. 


snes yet this was but a beginning. Garten und Strassen, the first part of the 
Kriegstagebiicher, appeared in 1942. It covered the period from April 1939 to 
July 1940 cage ak is to say, it began shortly before Jiinger was recalled to active 
service in the infantry) and closed with him on garrison duty in occupied 
France. Criticism of the régime was, it is true, carefully camouflaged, but 
the general tone of the book leaves us in no doubt as to Jiinger’s attitude to 
the war and all that went with it. A significant entry on March 29th, 1940, in 
which the 73rd Psalm is mentioned, somehow escaped the censor’s notice for 
a year, and it was only when plans for a second edition were being made 
that permission to print was withdrawn after Jiinger had refused to remove 
the passage. The book was not reprinted again until 1950, shortly after the 
Western Powers had given permission for Jinger to publish again. He had 
ublished a short essay, S inate und Kérperbau in Ziirich after the war;’ but 
Lostility on the part of all occupation — in Germany: Soviet, 
American, British and French, kept him ou rint there until 1949. To 
have survived at all without having been subj a to persecution (even after 
the officers’ plot in July 1944 Jiinger had acai been dala and sent 
home) seemed. highly suspicious during those first post-war years. There was, 
too, another aspect of Jiinger’s work which made it equally unacceptable to 
the victors and the vanquished. The criticisms contained in his wartime 
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writings were not directed solely at Nazi Germany. They apply, to a greater 
or lesser degree to all modern forms of government: 

Die Regierungen lésen sich wie Glieder eines Bandwurms ab; ihr Kopf, ihr 
intelligibler Charakter bleibt bestehen. Jede baut cine Reihe von neuen Zellen 
an das Gefiingnis an. Die Staatskunst lauft immer mehr darauf hinaus, bei 
alldem die Illusion der Freiheit zu erzeugen, also ist neben der Polizei die 


Propaganda das Hauptmittel. Der Vorganger war immer der Teufel; die 
Sidkeaut soled aitnetad ins? — 

In his article published in this journal more than 10 years ago,’ G. Guder 
traced Ernst Jiinger’s career as a writer from the diaries which arose out of 
the First World War to the essay Sprache und Kérperbau (1947). Has Jiinger, 
asks Guder, ‘in fact found a path which has led him from a mystic exaltation 
of Militarism to the Belief in Freedom and Humanity’: The question has 
been asked many times in recent years, and the answers have varied according 
to the temperament of the questioner. The apparent exaltation of militarism 
per se, together with Jiinger's desire to hold himself aloof (in Strahlungen he 
speaks of ‘die Absetzung des Geistes vom Gegenstande, des Autors von der 
Welt’ as the highest aim of the modern writer*) have, very naturally, aroused 
bitter feelings in many. J. P. Stern has given expression to such feelings in 
his excellent monograph on Jiinger.* He has conveyed brilliantly the impres-. 
sion Jiinger must inevitably make on all those who see in him one who was in 

art responsible for the complete rejection of traditional moral values which 
fed to the establishment of the Nazi — in Germany. But, when all is 
said and done, Jiinger stands condemned in this monograph, the only major 
study of his work so far to appear in England, because he persists in being 
an observer who analyses the contemporary situation, and prophesies, often 
with great accuracy, festa developments, without, apparently, committin 
himself to value judgments, beyond stating that all solutions so far oeved 
seem equally unsatisfactory. If such an attitude arouses ill-feeling, we 
cannot alter the situation by attacking him for diagnosing the troubles of 
our age correctly. As Jiinger himself has said, referring to the philosopher to 


whom he owes so much: 


Die erste geistige Erfassung der Katastrophe ist fiirchterlicher als die realen 
Schrecken der Feuerwelt. Sie ist das Wagnis nur der kiihnsten, lastbarsten 
Geister, die den Dimensionen, wenngleich nicht den Gewichten des Vorgangs 
angemessen sind. So zu zerbrechen war das Schicksal Nietzsches, den zu 
steinigen heute zum guten Ton gehért. Nach dem Erdbeben schlagt man auf 
die Seismographen ein.’ 


If some critics felt that the war diaries, especially Strahlungen, revealed a 
Jiinger who, without rejecting all he had written earlier, nevertheless seemed. 
to be groping towards a point of view more acceptable to Christian morality, 
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others were quick to point out that Der Friede had been planned and written 
at the same time and that this essay was offensive, because it seemed to 
maintain that the evils so evident in Hitler’s Germany were latent elsewhere, 
that guilt, in fact, could be placed at no one door. (Such opinions may well 
have seemed shocking in 1946, but subsequent events have shown them to be 
more than justified.) 

Strahlungen, the second volume of war diaries, appeared in 1949, just four 
years after the end of hostilities. The reception it had in German-speaking 
countries and even abroad was, on the whole, favourable. There were, it is 
true, those who found Jiinger distant, cold and arrogant. Had he seen the 
error of his ways, and if so where was the humility one would normally 
expect from a repentant sinner? It was, after all, still too early for former 
enemies to listen objectively to anything but a humble confession from one 
who, it was felt, had played no s part in preparing the ground for 
Nazism. 

Other critics welcomed, however, the many traces of a sympathetic 
approach to the Christian message which were scattered through this rather 
unwieldy volume, covering the years 1941-45. They chose to ignore what 
Jiinger himself said in his introduction, important though his words were and 
are for all who wish to assess his contribution to contemporary thought and 
to understand his true attitude to Christianity. Writing about the intellectual 
problems of those who, like himself, were caught up in the turmoil of the 
Second World War in Europe he says: 

In solcher Lage richten sich die Blicke auf das Christentum, das in der 
hohen Zeit des Schmerzes diesen Tempeln allein den Inhalt geben kann. 
Doch sieht man dort die Geister noch nicht einmal der Wissenschaft des 19. 
Jahrhunderts und ihren radizierenden Theorien gewachsen, wo es die des 
zwanzigsten zu formen gilt.* 

This sympathetic approach to the message is not, then, to be interpreted as 
a conversion in the usual sense of the word. Jiinger’s attitude to mC Rey as 
practised by the orthodox, remains critical, as are, indeed, his views on all 
social institutions. And this is not surprising if we remember his earlier works 
which he has never repudiated. Throughout his career as a writer he has 
constantly asserted that the evils of contemporary European society can only 
be overcome by ruthless destruction. Catastrophes which shake society are, 
for him, tests in which traditional values are either destroyed or confirmed. 
Anarchy, be it the result of war or social upheaval, was welcome to him. 
Even the most total of collapses, whether economic or moral, was not to 
be feared because, in Jiinger's view, only weakness would suffer at such a 
time, whilst strength would be more strengthened by adversity. He has 
always believed that good may come out of chaos, and he stresses this 
belief in the introduction to his latest work, Jahre der Okkupation: 
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Wunderbar ist der geistige Zustrom, der die physische Not begleitet, als 
ob Hunger, Schmerz und Gefahr ein Innerstes aufschléssen. Das war mir 
bereits in Frankreich und Russland aufgefallen, wo ich den Vorgang als 
Okkupant betrachtete, und dann in erhdhtem Masse im deutschen Vaterland. 
Man traf da nicht nur Geister, die Schuldige suchten, sondern auch solche, die 
sich selbst vor ihr inneres Forum zogen und Ausschau nach unbeschrittenen 
Wegen hielten, Menschen, deren Optimismus bis auf die Grundfesten, aber 
auf eine fruchtbare Weise erschiittert war.* 


But terrible as this latest catastrophe may have been, it was not terrible 
enough to destroy all existing institutions. Reconstruction was necessary, but 
it was material rather than spiritual, and the society of post-war Europe is not 
so very different, in the West at least, from European society of pre-war days. 
Individuals may have been purified by ordeal; nations remain very much 
what they were. Jiinger is still an isolated figure, although his works are read 
and admired by the younger generation in Germany. Indeed, it is true to say 
that his popularity has been greatest with his younger readers from the 
beginning of his career as a writer. 

Looking back at the first edition of Strahlungen we may feel that, like the 
last part of the war diaries, it was still “der Nachreife bediirftig’.° The 
fourth edition (1954) has certainly gained in literary value by careful pruning, 
and by the removal of purely personal elements. References to Jiinger’s 
extensive reading programme which show his preference for out-of-the-way 
writers whose books tend to dwell on the gruesome and the macabre, lists of 
names and titles which mean little to the reader, lengthy descriptions of 
dreams — all such entries have gone, giving the volume an altogether neater 
appearance, and making it more readable. Nevertheless, the first edition will, 
as Gerhard Loose remarks in his recent study," always be more interesting 
to the student of Jiinger because of what it reveals of the man himself, and, 
to quote Loose, ‘weil sie (die erste Fassung) — trotz aller Einschrinkungen — 
den Charakter des Tagebuches wahrt’."* 

Jahre der Okkupation, the final volume of the diaries, appeared nine years 
after Strahlungen. It could have been published much earlier, but Jiinger 
preferred, naturally enough, to wait. If he could expect hostility from many 

uarters when writing about the war years, there could be little hope of a 

riendly reception from any side for a report on the first unhappy years of 
occupation. And yet, despite the lapse of time, this final volume must be 
looked upon as an integral part of the war diaries. In the introduction to 
Strahlungen Jiinger had written of ‘ein Sextett von Tagebiichern, das in den 

ahren des zweiten Weltkrieges entstanden ist’. Five of these had now been 

ublished, but the reader was warned not to expect the last part for a while 
oui ‘der letzte noch der Nachreife bediirftig ist. Die Biicher klaren sich 
ja auch, wie Weine in Kellern, rein durch die Zeit und ihre Ereignisse’."* 
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The “Nachreife’ of which Jiinger speaks has not been without effect on this 
last volume. We cannot look upon Jahre der Okkupation as a document, a 
daily record of Jiinger’s actions and thoughts during this troubled period. 
There can be no doubt that much has been done to give this first edition 
something of the appearance of the drastically revised version of Strahlungen, 
and that, as a result, much has been sacrificed. But what we miss in human 
interest, the loss, in short, of that feeling of immediacy which was so evident 
in Strahlungen, before the work was revised, is largely compensated for by 
the care and polish we find everywhere in Jahre der Okkupation. Stylistically, 
at least, we have Jiinger at his best here. There are moments when he 
succeeds in making us forget the long months of work which have gone into 
preparing this last volume for publication. But this is more than just ‘eine 
fliichtige Beriihrung mit der Wirklichkeit’»* We have here an excellent 
inne of the diary as a literary genre, a comparatively new form, but one 
which Jiinger feels to be eminently suited to the modern writer who is con- 
cerned with contemporary problems. The speed at which the modern world 
moves requires, he believes, the impressionist technique so familiar in paint- 
ing and the cinema. 


Die Wahrnehmung, die Mannigfaltigkeit der Téne kann sich in einem 
Masse steigern, das die Form bedroht und das in unserer Malerei getreulich 
festgehalten ist. Demgegeniiber ist literarisch das Tagebuch das beste 
Medium. Auch bleibt es im totalen Staat das letzte mégliche Gespriach."* 


In Jahre der Okkupation we have an example of what can be achieved with 
this new literary genre when it is used by a master of language. One only 
hopes that the urge to continue with this type of work will not be governed 
in future by the more violent forms of social upheaval. We may agree with 
Jiinger when he says ‘Ich habe zweimal regelmissig Tagebuch gefiihrt: 
wihrend des ersten und zweiten Weltkriegs und der Jahre, die sie umran- 
deten. Gern verzichte ich auf eine dritte Anregung.** But there still remain 
the travel diaries of the inter-war years and the collections of observations 
such as those published in one of Jiinger’s best works, Das abenteuerliche Herz. 
Here, at least, the source of inspiration need not be a major catastrophe. 





NOTES 


1 Ernst Jiinger, Sprache und Kérperbau, Ziirich, 1947. 

* Jahre der Okkupation, Stuttgart, 1958, pp. 153-4. x 

* G. Guder, “Ernst Jiinger’, German Life and Letters, vol. Ul, 1948-49, pp. 62-71. 

* Guder, p. 62. 

5 Strahlungen, p. 8. 41 Gerhard Loose, Ernst Jiinger, Frankfurt a.M., 19$7 
* J. P. Stern, Ernst Jiinger, Cambridge, 1953. 2 Loose, p. 185. 

7 Strahlungen, p. 9. 18 Strahlungen, p. 10. 

® Strahlungen, p. 9. M4 Jahre der Okkupation, p. $. 
® Jahre der Okkupation, p. 10. 18 Strahlungen, pp. 8-9. 
1® Strahlungen, p. 10. 18 Jahre der Olkupation, Pp. 7. 














CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


ZuR SCHWEIZER LYRIK DER GEGENWART 
VON ArTHUR HANY 


I. EINFUHRUNG 


In den Augen mancher deutscher Kritiker ist die Schweiz Provinz geblieben 
eine windstille Provinz mit einer traditionellen Stilverspitung von ungefahr 
fiinfzig Jahren. 

Kein Zweifel, dass es in der Schweiz bis vor kurzem jene Idyllik gegeben hat — 
ja an ein paar abgelegenen Oertchen heute noch gibt — die den dérflichen Lebens- 
kreis abschreitet vom Friihling bis in den Winter, von der Wiege iiber die. Hoch- 
zeit bis zum Grab. Fiir solche Klinge, Mundartklainge — hat unsere Zeit kein Ohr 
mehr, aber in der Stille dichtet sich das noch eine lange Weile fort und zégert, che 
es untergeht: unsere Unterhaltungsblatter, unsere Schulfibeln sind noch voll von 
regelmassig gereimten, beschaulichen Gedichtchen. Eine Lyrik des lindlichen 
Volkstons, eine Lyrik zwischen Herz und Schmerz, zwischen Hof und Heimat. 
Sie hat ein Leben, so zih wie dasjenige unserer Jodler- und Mannerchére, und wir 
wollen sie nicht schelten. 

Dann gibt es hierzulande noch ‘Reste der antik-humanistischen Tradition’. Die 
deutsche Literaturkritik stellt fest, dass man diese Tradition heute noch ‘am ehesten 
in der biirgerlich-gymnasialen Sprachkultur mancher schweizerischer Dichter 
wiederfindet’.t Auch diese Dinge erscheinen manchem Aussenstehenden frag- 
wiirdig und riechen ihm nach einer etwas verhockten Schulluft. Es heisst dann 
scssidiion, das seien Reminiszenzen traumerischer Leute, die der Krieg verschont 
habe und die allenfalls zu entschuldigen seien, weil das Leben nicht hart genug mit 
ihnen umgegangen sei ... 

Das also ist gemeint: dass der durchschnittliche Schweizer Lyriker mit der 
Wirklichkeit unserer Tage nicht Schritt halte, dass er auf einer Stufe des Bewusst- 
seins stehengeblieben sei, welche man andernorts langst iiberschritten habe. Nun, 
man kann schwerlich bestreiten, was Max Frisch in seinen Tagebiichern sagt: 
‘Die Sense des Bauern, die Miihle am Bach, die Lanze, das Spinnrad, der Lowe, das 
sind ja nicht die Dinge, die uns umstellen’.* Der Lyriker diirfe nicht in einem 
Umweltkreise verharren, der von der Wirklichkeit lingst iiberholt sei — sonst 
gebe er sich selber den Abschied. 

Fragen wir also zunichst cinmal nach dem Umweltkreis, in dem sich unser 
gegenwartiges schweizerisches Leben tatsichlich abspielt. Es ist nicht mehr das 
reine Bauerntum, wie es Jeremias Gotthelf gezeigt hat. Es ist auch nicht mehr das 
kleinstidtische Biirgertum 4 la Gottfried Keller. Von alledem klingt mancherlei 
nach in uns, ¢s ist (i Biirgertum wie das Bauerntum eine schéne Ver enheit, 
zu der wir stehen; aber eben cine Vergangenheit. In welchem Raume leben wir 
denn? Wo ist unsere Wirklichkeit? Das ist nun schwer mit einem Worte zu sagen. 
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Ich méchte den Raum, in dem wir leben, andeutungsweise so umschreiben: Es ist 
der Raum einer Vorstadt, die nicht mehr Land und noch nicht Stadt ist. 

Das Schweizer Mittelland, vor einem Jahrhundert noch zweifellos Bauernland, 
mit kleinen Biirgerstidten durchsetzt — wird heute in bedngstigendem Masse 
industrialisiert. Ein irreversibler Vorgang, bedngstigend aber darum, weil gar 
nicht viel Flache da ist! Die Versteinerung der Stidte greift um sich, viele unserer 
Dérfer sehen schon Vorstidten gleich, die erbarmungslose Walze der Durch- 
schnitts-Zivilisation mit ihren Autoschlangen, Fabrikbauten und Tankstellen geht 
tiber alles hinweg. Und das in dem begrenzten Raum zwischen den gleichen paar 
Fliissen, Breiten und Hiigelziigen wie ehedem. Das Bauernland zieht sich langsam, 
aber stetig zuriick; der Asphalt riickt vor; sollen wir also den Asphalt bedichten: 

Gibt es eine Schweizer Lyrik, die der Zeit geniigend Rechnung trigt, um Herz 
und Schmerz endgiiltig fallen zu lassen? Aber zweifellos! Jene Idyllik ist bei 
vielen jiingeren Dichtern schon langst demjenigen gewichen, was man gemeinhin 
den ‘Avantgardismus’ nennt. Er lasst sich etwa mit experimentellen Stilrichtungen 
der abstrakten Malerei vergleichen. Er ist in die Schweiz heriibergedrungen aus 
jenem Nachkriegsdeutschland, das den Anschluss an die Moderne desto energischer 
gesucht und gefunden hat, je mehr es in der nationalsozialistischen Aera auf Blut 
und Boden verpflichtet worden war. 

Demzufolge sind auch in der Schweiz die paar Kniffe der Modernitat schon 
hundertfach ausprobiert. Man pflegt die Technik der Metaphern und Einblen- 
dungen, die kiinstlichen Verschhiss en und Symbolismen, den ‘harten Stil’.* 
Man hat auch getreulich bei Gottfried Benn nachgelesen, woran ein zeitnahes 
Gedicht mit wenigen sicheren Griffen als solches zu fassen ist — ja man ist daran- 
gegangen, mit eben der Sicherheit zeitnahe Gedichte selbst zu montieren. 

ist nun durch die Impulse des Avantgardismus bei uns eine Lyrik entstanden, die 
sich schen lasst und die der inneren Bewusstscinslage unserer Zeit entspricht? Ich 
glaube nicht. Natiirlich hat sich unser Horizont nach der und jener Seite erweitert, 
mancherlei Zugluft ist durchgedrungen; aber ‘das’ Gedicht, zu dem wir uns als zu 
dem ‘unseren’ bekennen kénnten, haben wir nicht. Es ware auch ein Irrtum, 
dieses Gedicht ein paar Theorien und Proklamationen verdanken zu wollen. 
Niemand kann dem eigentlichen Gedicht mit einer Handvoll Regeln auf die Beine 
helfen. Denn es wichst, seiner Art nach, in der Stille, und was in der Stille wichst, 
dringt nicht so rasch in den Larm unsrer Tage. 

Wir glauben an eine echte Schweizer Lyrik des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts. Sie 
hat die Idyllik des Volkstons iiberwunden, aber sie lasst sich auch nicht auf den 
Avantgardismus ein. Sie bliimelt nicht, aber sie tauscht auch keine Abgriinde vor. 
Sie ist weder nach Rezepten produzierbar noch auch an eindeutigen Merkmalen zu 
erkennen und festzunageln. Denn wie sie in der Stille wachst, so will sie auch mit 
Geduld und Liebe aufgesucht und gefunden sein. Ein wirkliches Gedicht kann es 
sich leisten, recht lange zu warten, bis es seinen richtigen Leser findet. 

Wie sich bei uns das Bauernland im Riickzug befindet und der wirtschaftliche 
‘Betrieb’ im Zuge der Zeit iiberwiegt, so ist auch cin gewisser Riickgang des 
Menschlichen festzustellen. Eine Gestalt wie Gotthelf, Probleme nicht nur 
aufwarf, sondern auch léste, ist nirgends mehr sichtbar. Die zwei reputiertesten 
Schweizer Schriftsteller der Gegenwart, Frisch und Diirrenmatt, beschranken sich 
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im grossen ganzen auf die Gesellschaftskritik. Nun, sie sind keine Lyriker; Gotthelf 
war auch keiner; wenn man sich aber mit einem Blick vergewissern will, was in der 
Lyrik an Schweizerischem (aber nicht Provinziellem) init heute noch médglich ist, 
wird man an Albin Zollinger denken.* 

Zollinger ist nach einem rastlosen Leben schon 1941 gestorben, zu friih fiir 
unsere Literatur; sein Stil hat keine Nachahmer gefunden, weil er in seiner Weise 
unnachahmlich war. Dennoch erkennt man in seinen Acker-, Wald- und Moor- 
phantasien, in seinen flaumigen Huflattich-Waldern und gewitternden Dimonien 
etwas Schweizerisches, und uralt schweizerisch sind sein Fernweh, seine Melan- 
cholie, ferner die kiihne Vergeistigung einer realistisch erfassten Landschaft. Aber 
auch das Spielerische, Ironische, Verschnérkelte an ihm gehdren gewissermassen. 
zum nationalen Erbgut. Dieser Stil hat, im Gegensatz zu demjenigen Benns, keine 
Schule gemacht; aber hier und da ein scrwenlaie Element wird der aufmerksame 
Leser doch in den folgenden Gedichten finden. Es sind Arbeiten von Schweizer 
Lyrikern einer jiingeren Generation, einer Generation zwischen dreissig und 
vierzig; Arbeiten von Autoren, welche die mannigfachen Spannungen dieser 
Umbruchszeit erfahren haben — einer Zeit, von der wir wohl wissen, woher sic 
kommt, nicht aber, wohin sie geht. 


ANMERKUNGEN 
1 Aus Lyrik unserer Zeit, einer Veréffentlichung der Neuen Deutschen Hefte, C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 
S.4. 
* Max Frisch, Tagebuch 1946-1949, Suhrkamp Verlag, Ausgabe 1950, S.222. 
® Vergleiche das Buch von Hugo Friedrich: Die Struktur der modernen Lyrik, Rowohlt: Hamburg, 1956. 
* Albin Zollinger, Gedichte, Atlantis Verlag: Ziirich, 1956. Es handelt sich um eine vorziigliche 


Auswahl aus dem Gesamtwerk von Emil Staiger. Vgl. auch J. C. Middleton, “Three Swiss Poets’, 
German Life & Letters, October 1958. 


Il. AUSWAHL DER TEXTE 
Tanzerin 


Der Tanz ist aus. Mein Herz ist siiss wie Niisse, 
Und was ich denke, bliiht mir aus der Haut. 
Wenn ich jetzt sacht mir in die Knéchel bisse, 
Sie réchen siisser als der Sud Melisse, 

Der rot und klingend in der Kachel braut. 


Sprich nicht von Tanz und nicht von Mond und Baum 
Und ja nicht von der Seele, sprich jetzt nicht. 

Mein Kleid hat einen riesenbreiten Saum, 

Damit bedeck ich Fiisse und Gesicht 

Und alles, was in diesem Abend kauert, 

Aus jedem Flur herankriecht und mich misst 

Mit grauem Blick, sich duckt und mich belauert, 

Mich gellend anfallt und mein Antlitz kiisst. 
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Sprich nicht von Tanz und nicht von Stern und Traum 
Und ja nicht von der Seele, lass uns schweigen. 

Mein Kleid hat einen riesenbreiten Saum, 

Drin ruht verwahrt der Dinge Sinn und Reigen. 


Ich wollte Schnee sein, mitten im August, 
Und langsam von den Randern her vergehn, 


Langsam mich selbst vergessend, ich hatt Lust, 
Dabei mir selber ieank zuzusehn. 


SILJA WALTER 


November 


Der Herbst, der spite, knict vor grauen Lastern 
und greift mit krummen Fingern ins Gedirn, 
am Hals die Schwermut mit dem Goldgehdrn; 
Robinien klirrn im Haar und kalte Astern ... 


Verdorrtes Leben flackt aus Feuersaulen. 

Der Rest ist Asche, stumm, — Vergangenheit — 
Die Handvoll Blatter auf den Weg gestreut, 
im Dunkel dann der harten Schritte Keulen. 


Nimm’s hin! Es andert nichts an deinen Tagen. 
Magst du Gebete: Bet! Es andert nichts. 
Was durch die Maschen quillt, ist immer Klagen. 


Doch gibts Erinnrung, gibts das Lied des Lichts, 
‘Die Brandung schwoll, zwei Segel, Sonnensagen’ : 
So weih’s denn, — in die grauste Stunde flicht's! 


ALEXANDER XAVER GWERDER 


Tier, Mensch, Stern 


Trachte darnach, dass das Tier unter dir 
dich nicht verleugne am Jiingsten Tag. 


Ahnungsvoller als du ist das Pferd 
und treuer die wachsame Gans. 
Geistig scheinen die Fliige der Vigel. 
thr Hiersein, Anflug “, 

Sang und Geg ’ 

setzt vor und Santen Sinnen 
Zeichen fiir unser Gesetz. 


Abschie 
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An Kiihnheit und List ibertrifft dich, 
was hungert und lie bt. 

Streng ist der Orden der Bienen, 

der Bar ist sich selber genug. 

Im Geheimnis haust 

der finstere Stier, 

und iiber ihn ist gesetzt 

das wundertitige Lamm. 


Zur vollsten Stunde, 

wenn du, weder sehnend noch satt, 
Ausschau haltst auf dem Stein deiner Miihe 
und zigernd dich selbst dir zu eigen gibst, 
trachte darnach, dass der Mensch neben dir 
dich nicht verleugne am Jiingsten Tag. 


Die Mittagssonne verlasst deinen Stein. 

Die Goldhaut im Teich 

erleidet zarte Verletzung 

vom Schatten eines Libellenflugs. 

Zwischen den Stimmen beginnt es zu dunkeln 
und unter dem Schritt, der irrend wie je sie betritt, 
tint leiser die Erde. 

Das unberiihrbaxre Gras 

spiirt deine Fiisse nicht mehr. 

Als letzte Briicke dehnt sich vor dir 

der Spiegelschein der Gestirne im Wasser. 


Trachte darnach, dass der Stern iiber dir 
dich nicht verleugne am Jiingsten Tag. 
ERIKA BURKART 


Vergilisch Dasein 


Schwarz schrecken die Ziegen im Buschwald auf 
Und klimmen an dem ve Gemiauer, 

Die Horner reckend gegen den Schritt 

Des fremden Menschen. 

Wegraschelt die Schlange im diirren Laub. 
Blond rollen am Steig 

Und rauschen ins Laub 

Wie Igel die Kastanienfriichte. 


Dies alles miisstest du selber sein: 
Die Wipfel luftig, die Mauern rauh, 
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Eidechse zauberig iiber die Mauer. 

Du liessest Glockenténe vom Turm 
Wie runde, ricsige Friichte fallen; 

Du zégest Madchen wie Vasen schlank, 
Ein heller Himmel, bdgest du dich 

In ihre Augen. 


Vergilisch Dasein, siche, du lebst, 

Wirst ewig leben, 

Solang die Feuer rauchen am Berg, 

Solang altgolden der Herbstwald Fill 

Und an den Felsen hangend das Dorf 

Sich um die ragende Kirche drangt, 

Dann iiber griine Stufen von Wein 

Die Hange gehn in die schimmernde Tiefe. 


Langsame Glitzerspiele im See 
Te Blendung iiber den Bergen! 
Die Schiffe in seidener Dammrung gehn, 
Die weissen Taubenschwarme so still 
In Tiefen gleiten. 
Alles ist Sanftmut. Zége doch auch 
Mein Herz, ein leichter Vogel, ein Schiff, 
Ins Ungemessne ! 
ARTHUR HANY 


Es bliihte ringsum 


Es bliihte ringsum ein kleiner Garten, 
eine Frucht fiel, 
im Wind erschauerte meine Haut, 


feucht roch die Erde. 


Doch den Duft verlor er im Mittag, 
Farbe und Laut am Abend, 

und der Friede flatterte davon, 

ich sah ihn am Himmel zersplittern, 
iiber gestriubtem Glas, 

einen grauen Vogel. 


Schreck wiirgte mich. 

Ich erschrak vor der neuen Ansicht, 
dem Unbegreiflichen, 

vergass, dass es nur 
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ein kleiner Garten war, 
in einer Vorstadt, 
jetzt. 
JORG STEINER 


VEROFFENTLICHUNGEN DER ZITIERTEN LYRIKER 
Smja Watter: Gedichte. Verlag der Arche, Ziirich, 1950. Das angefiihrte Gedicht stammt aus dieser 
Samml 


ung. 
ALEXANDER XAVER GwerDerR: Dammerklee, nachgelassene Gedichte. Verlag der Arche, = 1955. Das 
Gedicht stammt aus dieser Sammlung. Mé-lich, dass es gewittern wird (nachgelassene 

Prosa). Verlag der Arche, Ziirich, 19$7. 

Erma Burkart: Sterngefahrten, Gedichte. Tschu'y-Verlag, St. Gallen, 1955. Bann und Flug, Gedichte. 
Tschudy-Verlag, St. Gallen, 1956. Geist der Fluren, Gedichte. Tschudy-Verlag, St. Gallen, 1958. 

Artur Hany: Pastorale, Gedichte. Fretz und Wasmuth Verlag, Ziirich, 1951. Der Turm und der Teppich. 
Erzahlung. Fretz und Wasmuth Verlag, Ziirich, 1955. Im Zwielicht, Gedichte. Fretz und Wasmuth 
Verlag, Ziirich, 1957. Das angefiihrte Gedicht stammt aus dieser Sammlung. 

J6rc Sremer: Episoden aus Rabenland, Gedichte. Eirene-Verlag, Kiisnacht ZH, 1956. Feiere einen schinen 
Tag, Gedichte. Vorstadtpresse Biel. 


Sprache in der verwalteten Welt. By Karl Korn. 2nd edition. Olten and Freiburg 
im Breisgau: Walter-Verlag. 1959. 230 pp. 


Statistics, bureaucracy and economic rationalization are characteristic phenomena 
of the administered world. Dr Korn examines some of the effects of this world upon 
the German language and ponders the meaning, mentality and motives behind a 
— of symptomatic words, phrases, constructions and trends. 
anagerial labelling and pigeon-holing have brought into being a terminology 

which has little or no direct connection with concrete everyday experience. 
Indirectness of expression is now widespread. Language traits of ‘registered’ or 
‘recorded’ life include: the use of inflated terms such as zur Durchfiihrung bringen, 
zur Verteilung gelangen, etc., instead of simple verbs; the impersonality and increas- 
ing meaninglessness of the quasi-suflixes -trager, -inhaber, ~mitglied, etc.; the 

popularity of the revealing phrase In meiner Eigenschaft als ... ; the tendency to 
sama Arbeiter by Betriebsangehériger, and Fahrgast or Reisender by Verkehrsteil- 
nehmer; and the preponderance of nouns over verbs in the new vocabulary. Just 
how this vocabulary arose is not yet known, but the Germanizing of foreign terms 
by the Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein in the ‘nineties was probably impor- 
tant. The clumsiness of many of the suggestions, and the frequent suffixion of 
-~mdassig — a practice which nowadays smacks of officialdom — were unsatisfactory 
features of a notable achievement. The coining of complex alternatives for simple 
verbs (c.g. in Abgang stellen instead of ausrangieren) told of a habit which, as early as 
1891, Gustav Wustmann had had occasion to criticize. Among the other evils to 
which he objected, and which now belong to the e of the administered 
world, was the excessive use of the infinitive noun. (In a later chapter, “Der Infinitiv 
und die Massen’, both Nietzsche and Heidegger are held responsible for much of 
today’s ‘Infinitivomanie’. One prominent offender, Georg Lukdcs, is quoted at 
great length.) 

After commenting briefly on a few words which gained currency after 1933 and 
referring to the continued existence of this kind of vocabulary in both East and 
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West Germany, the author goes on to characterize and analyse the jargon of the 
‘Angeber’ —a type of language which flourished during the years 1933-45 in 
particular and which, he maintains, is clearly related to that of the administered 
world, There follows an examination of certain expressions (e.g. in Druck sein, 
geht in Ordnung, richtig liegen, bleibt im nermpe which is reflected the regimenta- 
tion of the individual in modern society. Further chapters are devoted to the lingo 
— at conferences and board meetings, to the recent creation of a welter of 
abbreviations, and to various aspects of technical nomenclature (e.g. neologisms 
and the elimination of ambiguities). The heading “Das Erlebnis als Konserve’ 
introduces ruminations on the emergence and debasement of the noun Erleben. 

A vast superstructure of language has been created in which ‘das Wort mehr 
und mehr statt des cinzelnen Konkreten einen Stellenwert innerhalb grosser 
kiinstlicher Ordnungsgefiige anzeigt’. 

Mag die Verwaltung ohne Kleinkinder, Unfallhilfen, Tatorte, Bedarfstriger und Durchfihrungen 
nicht auskommen, so ist um so dringlicher, dass in Schulen und Biichern, Zeitungen und auf 
Kathedern von kleinen Kindern, von Hilfe und von Orten, an denen etwas geschah oder ver- 


brochen wurde, von Bediirfnissen und Bedtirftigen oder von solchen, die schlicht etwas brauchen, 
und von vielem, vielem, was getan oder unterlassen wurde, gesprochen und geschrieben wird. 


Appended to this edition is a criticism of the recent proposals for a reform of 
German spelling. They are considered pernicious. The sacrifice of tradition to 
uniformity is undesirable. Inconsistency in orthography is ‘lebendiger Sprachsinn’. 

Despite a certain diffuseness, occasional inaccuracies and truisms, a number of 
debatable assertions, and the author’s tendency to ramble, Sprache in der verwalteten 
Welt is readable and informative. By frank, discerning comment and a wealth of 
interesting examples taken from the several spheres in which, in a broad sense, 


administration has affected the German language, Dr Korn has succeeded in doing 
what he set out to do: 


Verwaltete Welt ist nicht cin deutsches, sondern cin Weltphinomen ... Es tibersteigt die Erhe- 
bungsmdéglichh des Verfassers, mehr als ein gewisses Mass von Stichproben aus seiner eigenen 
Sprache zu geben. Der Anspruch des Buches ist, Beitrige zur Wesenserhellung der verwaltcten 
Welt auch von einem cingegrenzten Erfahrungsbereich aus liefern zu kénnen. | 


G. P. Burier 





London 


Die literarische Aufriistung. By Giinther Cwojdrak. Berlin: Aufbau-Verlag. 1957. 
III pp. 

This volume, published for the “Committee for German Unity’, is an analysis of 
twenty-three books published in the Federal Republic or in Austria between 1949 
and 1956. Its intention is to demonstrate that in some West German publications, 
especially in novels and war memoirs, National Socialist views are still being 
promulgated. Extensive quotations are given from recent novels by Hans Grimm, 
Werner Beumelburg, Elwin Erich Dwinger (‘robuster Antibolschewismus fiir 
den kleinbiirgerlichen Konsum’), P. C. Ettighofer (‘Marlitt-Militarismus’), Erich 
Kern and a few others. The author comments on his texts in a lively, polemical 
fashion; his aim is frankly political. 
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The books discussed represent only a small fraction of the literature published 
in the Federal Republic and Austria during the years in question, as Herr Cwojdrak 
acknowledges. It would be necessary to have precise figures about their sales to be 
able to surmise how influential their outlook may have been, and it may well 
be that no reputable West German critics have welcomed the appearance of these 
books. One might therefore feel entitled to lay this book on one side with the 
conviction that the texts which it analyses are hardly likely to represent opinion 
of importance in the Federal Republic or Austria. But the events which took place 
in Cologne on Christmas Eve 1959 had such widespread repercussions that Herr 
Cwojdrak’s researches should not be overlooked; they are a relevant contribution 
to this theme. An article by Paul Wilhelm Wenger, ‘Das “K6lner Ereignis” von 
1959 (Rheinischer Merkur, January 8th, 1960), gives more recent, independent 
confirmation of Herr Cwojdrak's point of view; Herr Wenger's quotations from 
such journals as the Reichsruf, the Deutsche Soldatenzeitung and the Sudetendeutsche 
Zeitung leave no doubt that Hitler’s regime had vocal protagonists in Western 
Germany in December 1959 and January 1960. 


H. M. Warr:son 
Hull 


Billard um halbzehn, By Heinrich Bdll. Cologne and Berlin: Kiepenheuer & 
Witsch, 1959, 305 pp. 


If some of his more recent short stories gave the impression that Heinrich Boll's 
satire might be becoming gentler and smoother, his new novel, Billard um halb 
Zehn, is an encrgetic refutation of such a thought; it is unsparing in its treatment of 
many aspects of contemporary West German life. 

Interior monologue, which occurs frequently, switches from one character 
to another sometimes with bewildering set Al The author uses descriptive 
phrases and quotations as leitmotifs the significance of which does not become 
immediately obvious. But the book is both carefully constructed and tensely 

assionate in its feeling. Three generations of a family of architects are presented in 
backs covering the last fifty years which are se er to the events of one day, 
September 6th, 1958. There is much rich material in this book; the young people in 
articular are sympathetically delineated, while almost every page contains some 

Id and creative stylistic usage. 


H. M. Watpson 
Hull 


Die Dramaturgie des spdten Brecht. By Walter Hinck. (Palaestra, Vol. CCIX.) 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1959. 172 pp. DM 18. 


Brecht asked for trouble when he wrote his Kleines Organon fiir das Theater and 
Neue Technik der Schauspielkunst and trouble was not long in coming; this 
exercise in ‘Kunstphiloso hie’ is an example. It is an investigation of the plays and 
methods of production of Brecht’s later phase and is concerned with his innovations 
rather than with the traditional element in his work, although this (e.g. the legacy 
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of the ‘commedia dell’ arte’) is given its due. The book is in three parts; in the first, 
the peculiar features of Brecht’s dramaturgy are isolated in the course of an analysis 
of Mutter Courage, Herr Puntila und sein Knecht Matti, Der gute Mensch von Sezuan 
and Der kaukasische Kreidekreis; in the second, the sae mt of production is dis- 
cussed; in the third, a chapter entitled ‘Auswertung und entwicklungsgeschicht- 
liche Einordnung’, the role of the spectator, the correspondence between Brecht’s 
Pr and earlier theatrical forms, and parallels to Wilder and Claudel are linked 

y an intricate system of sutures. The last section — ‘Formantriebe des epischen 
Theaters’ — deals with the influence of the film and of the structure of modern 
society on the form and subject matter of Brecht’s work. 

With his anti-Aristotelian bent, Brecht poses in an extreme form the problem of 
how to tackle critically the ‘playwright’, as opposed to the ‘dramatist’ in the strict 
sense of the word. For the dramatist, a well-tried critical apparatus is at hand; with 
a playwright like Brecht we must improvise and may be pardoned if our home- 
made implements have a Heath Robinson air. Dr Hinck starts operations with the 
two terms ‘offene Dramaturgie’ and ‘geschlossene Dramaturgie’. The latter, 
characteristic of the illusionistic theatre, produces plays akin to an organism, self- 
contained, with the creators, dramatist and producer, carefully concealed. The 
former, characteristic of Brecht, renounces the illusion of plant-like growth and 
unashamedly exposes ‘dic Bedingungen seiner Existenz’; it has conflicting ten- 
dencies towards the didactic and the artistic; it leans towards comedy; it has an 
anthropological(?) aspect in that it dislikes the heroic. This distinction is not, how- 
ever, put to treat use and many of the other categories and terms suffer a like fate. 
The tripartite structure, disrupted by various “Anhinge’, ‘Zwischenabschnitte’ 
and ‘Bxkurse’, has an arbitrary look and the jargonologist will find many singular 
specimens in the course of the study: “wirkungspoetische Verbindlichkeit der 

ramaturgischen Formen’, ‘Folgerungen werk-poetischer Art’, ‘seinsmassiger 
Ernst’ among them. 

This is, however, a pioneering work, an attempt to shepherd Brecht into the 
academic fold, and is full of acute observations and useful facts. Like many a 
doctoral dissertation, it contains the raw material for a valuable book and it is to 
be hoped that this will some day be presented in a less forbidding form. It prompts 
the following reflection (a topic for discussion, perhaps, at some scholarly summit 
conference): if literary criticism is to pose as a science, might not critics take a leaf 
out of the scientist’s book and publish the results of their researches as abstracts? 


C. P. Macy 
Aberystwyth 


Scharf geladen! Kleine Erinnerungen an die grosse Politik, 1945-57. By Eres. Neustadt 
an der Weinstrasse: Verlag Daniel Meininger. DM 15.50. 


Born in Silesia in 1921 Eres fought in the war and embarked on his career as a 
political cartoonist in 1945, dee his first cartoon was not published until 1948 
when censorship rules became less strict. This collection contains 174 cartoons out 
of the 3000 odd that he has drawn since 1945. 
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There are some points of resemblance between the technique of a poet and that 
of a cartoonist. The former can reduce to a metaphor, a symbol or an allegory and 
the latter to a drawing a complex idea or a mood which the prose writer would 
need paragraphs or pages to describe. Eres has with eloquence, economy and often 
with humour, sudan o in illuminating the changing moods of Germany since 
the war as well as very many of the urgent and often tragic problems which have 
faced the Germans during this period. 

What strikes one particularly is the wide range of techniques used and especially 
the wide range of problems touched on. Some of the drawings remind one of old- 
fashioned caricatures, others of lino-cuts, others again are drawn in the character- 
istically modern bold outline. To understand their point fully it is sometimes 
necessary to be intimately acquainted with German; for instance when faced with 
this scene: John Bull and Uncle Sam stand, looking very worried indeed, in front 
of an empty cage marked ‘atomic secrets’ and ask a coy looking fox chained to it: 
‘Fuchs, hast du sie ganz gestohlen ... ?’ But even the non-expert will not very 
often be puzzled as a very brief note on the page facing every cartoon explains the 
circumstances which inspired it. As fer the problems touched on, they range from 
those which are sheer tragedy (underfeeding in Germany immediately after the 
war, the events in Hungary, i fate of German prisoners of war in the U.S.S.R.) 
to those which give ample scope to the satirist (the emergence of the two Germanies, 
the re-birth of a German army, the economic wooing of Germany/Michel by 
France/Marianne, the cold war, etc. etc.). 

A political cartoonist whose work is worth looking at will inevitably shock 
many Nga poKror Those who are used to French and even English political 
cartoons will not find this collection as ‘explosive’ as the title suggests, for most of 
the cartoons are neither as bitter nor as cynical as they might have been. However, 
anyone whose views on Germany have not progressed beyond the cliché stage will 
undoubtedly be shocked by a number of Py for they have been drawn by a 
German and they reflect the various moods of the Germans during a period when 
they had not much reason for smiling at or for loving the Western Allies. Even 
hostile readers, however, will observe with interest the gradual evolution of the 
German attitude towards these Allies from a cynical one to one of collaboration 
based on the common distrust of the Iron Curtain countries. As for those who are 
genuinely interested in the political history of the recent past they will find here a 
very useful, comprehensive and stimulating guide — =r an amusing one too. 


NICOLAS SOLLOHUB 





Winchester 






Taschenbuch fiir Wehrfragen 1959. Edited by H. E. Jahn, K. Neher, in collaboration 
with the Bundesministerium fiir Verteidigung. Bonn: Festland. xvi+ 548 pp. 
DM 12. 


This is a compendium of information on the service side of German life, crammed 
with facts and figures as of January Ist, 1959. To one who studied the former 
Wehrmacht it is interesting to observe the effort, apparent in most chapters, to 
break with former authoritarian traditions. For example we read on p. 205: 
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“Vorgesetzter und Untergebener sind Partner.’ One cannot yet judge how success- 
fully the new army will combine the best from the German past with its obvious 
new gen » model. The wer par making eaapare start militarily, should be in 
a position to bring unprejudiced judgment to upon the revolutionary changes 
pele in a clinor mind - the advent of foaliene and a a 
weapons. There is unfortunately no evidence of this here: “Basically atomic 
weapons imply only a huge increase in the effectiveness of conventional arms.’ 

With the passage of time the status of former SS personnel is becoming more 
academic than actual. Nevertheless there is a special screening committee to sift 
such applicants. In 1957 seven of twenty-cight such officer candidates were recom- 
mended to the Minister. 

S er detailed information is given which in other nations would be 
classif ed at least ‘restricted’. This is no doubt founded on a realistic appraisal of the 
peculiar status of the Federal Republic with its more or less open communications 
with the East. We learn that the cost of electronic signal equipment in the U.S.A. 
increased from $750,000,000 in 1951 to $4,000,000,000 in 1958. A diagram 
(pp. 438-9) shows seven missiles, including the U.S. Thor and Jupiter, with 
comparative statistical tables; the first, designated A4 (V2), reminds us of German 
pioneering in this field. 

Included are chapters on the world situation, the German réle in West European 
defence, organization and units of army, navy and air force, psychological warfare, 
communications (including remarks on the services’ foreign language school for 
signal personnel), administration and supply, and one of special interest on out- 
standing technological developments throughout the world. Multiple indices, 
tables, charts, illustrations, biographical sketches facilitate the book’s usefulness as 


a reference work. 


G. W. Frecp 
Toronto 
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Runes, an Introduction. By Ralph W. V. Elliott. Manchester University Press, 
1959. 


The aim of this book is to provide the beginner with an introduction to the field 
of runic study in general and English runic inscriptions in particular. On both 
scores it successfully fills a long-felt need. In his preface the author declares his 
intention to avoid the complicated and controversial issues which can make the 
approach to the subject so forbidding, and his treatment of the vexed problem of the 
origin and spread of the futhark in the first chapter illustrates the virtue of this 
policy. After presenting the cases for a Greek, Latin and Northern Italic origin of 
the runic alphabet, with full references to the pertinent literature, he states and 
documents his own opinion that although no single prototype has yet been found, 
the most reasonable theory of origin is based on the striking similarities between 
the earliest futhark and known examples of Northern Italic writing. He illustrates 
these relationships in a comparative table of Etruscan, north Italic, runic, pre-runic 
and Latin symbols. Resisting the temptation to be more explicit than the evidence 
warrants, Elliott concludes that a Germanic-speaking tribe that was in touch with 
this northern Italic tradition in the third or second century B.c. must have created 
the futhark there, whence it ‘somehow’ reached south Scandinavia by the third 
century A.D. He rightly makes the reader aware of the ghostliness of the cast of 
this drama, including the “Alpengermanen’ of Helmut Arntz. 

In the following three chapters Mr Elliott presents the Common Germanic, 
Scandinavian and English runic traditions with transliterated and photographic 
examples and illustrates the divergences and further developments in each case 
with clear tables. 

In chapter v, written too soon to do more than refer briefly to Karl Schneider's 
thorough book on the subject, Elliott deals with the names of the individual runes 
and the fascinating perspectives they raise. Probably because he is especially 
interested in cult and ritual survivals, he indulges in more speculation here than 
elsewhere in the book. For instance, he suggests that the wild ox named by the 
second rune, wrus, ‘may thus in some way nol come to be regarded almost as a 
sacred animal’, only to abandon this thread and advance an attractive theory of his 
own that because the urus was hunted and slain by the Germanic tribes as ry Aan 
stration of skill and bravery (as described by Caesar in the Gallic War), it could 
appropriately come to be used as a symbol for manly strength, the meaning that 
fits best into the Cynewulfian runic passages. 

After a brief discussion of the memorial, ritual and decorative uses of runes 
(not forgetting to mention T. S. Eliot's perception that runes and charms aim at 
practi nied ‘such as getting a cow out of a bog’), there follows a critical 

resentation of the inscriptions on the chief coins, weapons, stones and cross- 
; ents of the English runic tradition. Each example is discussed thoroughly 
and illustrated, and each category is supplied with an individual bibliography. 
The Ruthwell Cross and the Franks Casket make the high point of the book, and 
each is represented by several superb photographs. 
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A few slips, mainly in footnotes, might be corrected in subsequent editions: 
The Old Norse att ‘family’ (p. 14) should be related to eiga ‘to own’, not ‘8’, as 
eran Pll, er recognized in their later entry; what Elliott refers to as ‘already 
noticed by the brothers Grimm’ (p. 19) was actually noticed by H. Teuchert and 
his staff, and only published in 1927; and there is a typographical error in the 
quotation from the Sigrdrifumdl (p. 21). 

The book is rounded off with maps, an index of inscriptions, a general index and 
a bibliography that ensures that the beginner who wants to advance further will 
be able to find his way. 


HUMPHREY MILNES 
London — Toronto 


August Wilhelm Schlegel as a Translator of Shakespeare. A comparison of three plays 
with the original. By Margaret E. Atkinson. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1958. 
8s. 6d. 


This careful comparison of Schlegel’s translations of Hamlet, Twelfth Night and 
Julius Caesar with the originals is a useful contribution to the discussion of the 
‘German Shakespeares’ available today. In her introduction Miss Atkinson sum- 
marizes Schlegel’s sound and realistic Roles of translation. Turning to his practice, 
she tries to weigh the numerous and important Shakespearian characteristics he 
was able to reproduce in the new language against the sacrifices he was forced to 
make. Her judgment is balanced and fair. She finds frequent occasions for doing 
homage to the achievement of one of the master translators, but in many points of 
detail she finds that Shakespeare’s meaning, diction or prosody has been changed in 
the process of translation, in points of detail that may seem trifling in themselves, 
but which, taken together, constitute essential differences. Having studied “Content 
and Diction’ in her second and “Verbal Sound’ in her third chapter, she sums up her 
results: ‘Moreover, the general result of Schlegel’s modifications of verbal sound 
is very similar to the effect of his modifications of sense and diction: in sound as in 
content the translation lacks something of the exuberant vitality, the ample range 
and the rich variety of the original’ (p. 50). And she fully accepts Schlegel’s own 
view that his versions are not Shakespeare, but echoes of Shakespeare. This result 
may seem commonplace, but the virtue of Miss Atkinson’s study lies in numerous 
interpretations of individual passages, in her ability to respond sensitively and 
imaginatively to the poetic ila in the English and the German texts before her, 
and it illustrates strikingly how a critic’s awareness of the subtleties of an original 
text is advanced by the comparison with a first-rate translation. 

The expert way in which Miss Atkinson has solved her task should not hide 
from us certain limitations of her approach. Consistently looking at Schlegel’s 
work from the side of the originals, she fails to remind us that a translation of the 
rank of Schlegel’s comes very near to being a work of art in its own right and to 
give us a convincing picture of the translator’s own style, which was a personal as 
well as a period style. An interpretation in terms of the characteristic attitudes and 
ideals of the “Goethezeit’, a co-ordination, e.g. with Wilhelm Meister’s views on 
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Hamlet, would render some of Schlegel’s deviations from his originals more signi- 
ficant than they appear to be in the present study. A second point: since, sen wl 
to Schlegel and to Miss Atkinson, the translator’s work implies innumerable 
decisions as to the features in the original which must be preserved at all costs in the 
new version and the others that might be sacrificed at a pinch, we doubt the wisdom 
of studying “Content and Diction’ and ‘Verbal Sound’ in separate chapters. This 
arrangement makes it difficult to appreciate justly all the aspects of the translators’ 
losing game. 

Although the author does her best to keep all the relevant points in mind while 
evaluating individual passages, her chapter on “Verbal Sound’ (24 pp.) seems 
strangely long in comparison with the preceding one on “Content he Diction’ 
(16 pp.). It betrays a tendency to exaggerate the importance, admittedly great, of 
the reproduction of the metrical peculiarities of Shakespeare's texts. We suspect 
that, here, Miss Atkinson was too much impressed by the interesting views pro- 
pounded by Richard Flatter in Shakespeare's Producing Hand as well as in the 
introductions and commentaries to his own translations. Flatter’s ability to 
respond to the irregularities in Shakespeare's prosody is highly developed, and 
his success in rs them in German is remarkable, but he is in danger of 
overstressing this part of the translator's work. And when he is trying to show how 
his own methods leave those of Schlegel behind in this respect, he becomes some- 
times strangely blind for the true sali of his great predecessor's blank verse.’ 
Like Flatter, Miss Atkinson proves an able interpreter of Shakespeare's metrical 
irregularities, especially of his incomplete lines and his clusters of two or more 
stressed syllables in contact position. Like him, she thinks that these should appear in 
exactly the same way in a translation. Like him, she accuses Schlegel of being a 
stickler for metrical regularity and of weakening the expressive force of many a 
Shakespearian verse by his ill-advised OT improvements. The fact that 
Schlegel’s metre is more regular than Shakespeare's is indisputable, but its regularity 
should not be exaggerated. Within its stricter form his verse is remarkably supple, 
and we should never lose sight of the — of his producing a total effect very 
similar to the Shakespearian one by using different metrical methods. On p. 30 
the author compares (J.C., iv, 3): 


prutus: A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 

As huge as high Olympus. 
cassius: Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, and 
pruTUS: Des Schmeichlers Auge sah’ sie nicht, erschienen 


Sie auch so riesenhaft wie der Olymp. 
CaASssIUS: Komm, Mark Anton, und komm, Octavius, nur! 


She complains that there is no broken line in Schlegel’s version and therefore a 


great dramatic effect lost. Before accepting this view we should look more closely 
at the line 


Sie auch so riesenhaft wie der Olymp. 


1 Cf. the criticism contained in the first section of the present reviewer's article on *Hamlet in Richard 
Flatter’s Translation’, English Studies, vol. XXXVI, 1955, pp. 228-38 and 299-308. 
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It is composed of ten syllables, it is crue, whereas Shakespeare’s corresponding line 
has seven only. However, if we look for the stresses in ne verses eee we 
find that Shakespeare has three. It would be an error to say — and this seems a point 
of some importance — that Schlegel introduced a r iambic line with five 
stresses. Taken as living speech his line has only two full stresses. The rest are not 
even half stresses; noe refer to call them mere formal stresses because they 
have hardly more weight and force than the unstressed syllables. Scanned in this 
bated Olas Wit Re Oe ee ie 


Sie auch so riesenhaft wie der Olymp, 


the line has its own iar rhythm, expressive of Brutus’s excitement, and, since 
all the eight weak bles are spoken very rapidly, it shrinks, and becomes a short 
line, the effect of which is not unlike Shakespeare’s broken line. 

Likewise, we should hesitate to include the second line of the following speech of 
Ophelia in the judgment that this is a ‘metrically regular version’ (p. 32): 


Als wir’ er aus der Hille losgelassen, 
Um Griauel kund zu thun — so tritt er vor mich. 


True, no syllable is omitted as in Shakespeare’s 


As if he had been loosed out of hell, 
To speak of horrors — he comes before me (H., ii, 1), 


but as soon as we place a heavy stress on ‘so’ — as we must, once we have gras 

the context and the full meaning of the passage — we discover Schlegel’s method of 

giving his line its individual rhythm a of making rhythm expressive of emotion. 
As to the third problem, Shakespeare's frequent use of stressed syllables in contact 

position, we again readily admit that Schlegel is far from always faithfully re- 

producing it. But it would be wrong to believe that this technique was beyond his 

range. Cf., e.g. the following line: 


Schlafen! Vielleicht auch triumen! — Ja, da liegt’s (H., iii, 1). 
Here, the form of living speech is as follows: 
406A Ve V2 VER 12 2 


Whenever we find this kind of stress sequence in a Shakespearian, but not in the 
corresponding Schlegelian passage, wodkeald again beware of conclusions, 
and try to find out if the translator may not have achieved a similar effect by a 
different method. 

In her final chapter Miss Atkinson adds a brief account of the achievements of 
three modern translators: Richard Flatter, Hans Rothe and Rudolf Alexander 
Schréder. Her view that these contemporaries are capable of doing better than 
Schlegel in one or the other special field of the translator's work, but lag behind 
him if we compare the total effect of the translations, is thoroughly sound. She 
may be doing too much honour to Rothe, the Nahum Tate of the modern German 
stage, in putting him on a level with Flatter and Schréder, but her account of his 
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methods does not hide their faults, although it reminds us that, being an English- 
woman, she is very polite. 


Ruporte STAMM 
Bern 


Modern German Literature, 1880-1950. By Jethro Bithell. Third edition, pp. xii+ 
584. London, Methuen & Co., 1959. 0s. 

The third edition of Mr Bithell’s history of modern German literature is a 
revised and enlarged version of his first edition which gave to many readers in the 
English-speaking world the first comprehensive introduction to modern German 
literature. A new edition, including a discussion of the literature of at least a 
further twelve years (1939-50) and often leading up almost to the present (1958), 
must therefore be welcome. There is an exciting quality about Mr Bithell’s 
enthusiasm for twentieth-century literature. His survey of the main trends is often 
stimulating; when the present reviewer ~ead it nearly twenty years ago as an 
undergraduate it cast its spell and compelled him to read many of the works 


The new edition is in the main a reprint of the first. Some chapters have been 
judiciously pruned; one, on “The War Literature’, has even been omitted. On the 
other hand, where necessary, paragraphs dealing with works published since 1938 
have been added, though the treatment, as in the case of Thomas Mann’s last 
works, is often rather cursory. The main addition to the book consists of the three 
last chapters: ‘Existentialism and Surrealism, Political and Religious Phases’; 
‘Post-War Austrian Writers’; and “The New Verse’. They show an interest in 
what is new, gratifying in an octogenarian who is prepared to hazard views on 
many of the 5 a contemporary authors. Many of his judgments, perhaps 
inevitably, evoke dissent, and sometimes lack of space leads him into rather startling 
snap assessments, while at other times his discussion might have been more econo- 
mical. In the last chapters he has, gratifyingly, revised some of his earlier assess- 
ments in the light of recent scholarship, as in his discussion of Kafka. But these 
reconsiderations have not been carried through systematically; for instance, he pays 
far too little attention to the poetry which Rilke wrote after the Duino Elegies. 
There are also some startling omissions; for instance we search the index in vain for 
the names of Elias Canetti, Friedrich Diirrenmatt, Max Frisch, Felix Hartlaub, 
Gertrud Kolmar, Robert Walser and Eugen Gottlob Winkler. What is above all 
remembered of this book, however, is the zest and wide reading which inform it. 


H. S. Reiss 
Montreal 


Stefan George: A Study of his Life and Work. By Ulrich K. Goldsmith, University 
of Colorado Press. 1959. 172 pp. 
“Von mir aus fiihrt kein Weg zur Wissenschaft’ was Stefan George's dictum; yet 
here we have him patterned to the last limits of academic research complemented 
by voluminous annotation. We may safely class the book as the most important 
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study of Stefan George that has appeared outside of Germany with the exception 
of Claude David's monumental Stefan George. Son euvre poétique (1952). Actually, 
though Claude David covers much more, Professor Goldsmith deals chaeilede 
with all that is most important in George’s work; his two concluding chapters deal 
with the ‘Maximin-Erlebnis’ ; that is, Der Siebente Ring is included as an ‘early work’. 
Professor Goldsmith, however, makes it clear that, in respect of pure poetry, Der 
Siebente Ring marks a downward trend, and indeed it may be true that all the 
following works have biographical and historical interest rather than greatness. 
Nevertheless it holds g as Professor Goldsmith points out, that outside of 
Germany all the works preceding Der Siebente Ring were put in the shade by those 
that followed, simply use the glaring element in these, the worship of a 
deified dictator and the cult of German youth which includes blood ou oral 
could be taken over by the Nazis as the doctrine of that Herrschaft und Dienst 
which welded the new German army. The title of George’s last book, Das Neue 
Reich, could be identified with Das Dritte Reich, and after Der Stern des Bundes the 
term der Kreis (um Stefan George) was replaced with Der Staat. Hitler, we know, 
had been edified by a lecture he heard in Munich in which George’s final doctrine 
of the poet’s claim to be Heischer und Herrscher had been proclaimed. In due course 
Goebbels sent birthday greetings to George; these were ignored and in 1933 the 
poet took refuge in Switzerland and died there the same year. And it was a member 
of the Kreis, Graf Claus von Stauffenberg, who made an attempt to assassinate 
Hitler. 

The consistent theme of Professor Goldsmith’s book is Stefan George’s ‘will to 

wer. Even at the Gymnasium George kept aloof from his fellow students 


cause, as one of them said, ‘as a decidedly autocratic personality he could only 

be head of a group that he had created himself’. This obsessional fixation appears 

already in certain — of George's juvenilia. The result is that in the range of his 
on 


works we have a long line of princes, all self-portraits, the most distinctive being 
Algabal, because in this his third book (1892) George reveals his own inner nature 
in the person of the ruthlessly cruel Roman Emperor Heliogabalus. Perhaps there 
is no more unforgettable picture in George's verse than that of the young tyrant 

assing, as he descends the marble steps of his palace, the headless corpse of his 
dear brother’ whom he has had murdered and lightly snatching up his purple train 
to keep it from the blood. For George's sense of isolation from his disciples (‘ICH 
bin als einer so wie SIE als viele’) and his lordly domination of them (‘Und traf ich 
sie mit ruten bis aufs blut’) is in Algabal fashioned to a ruthless rendering of his dream- 
picture of himself. In one of the most valuable of Professor Goldsmith’s very full 
notes it emerges that every trait in George’s picture of the Emperor is historically 
true, although nothing is ‘erblattert’ —- given the personal correspondences the 
portrait fits Emperor and poet alike. It is a fine example of depth-psychology, say 
the critics; or otherwise of George’s probing of his subconsciousness. There is an 
equal fineness of perception in Professor Goldsmith’s interpretation of the other 
early works, and the influence of the French symbolists — Baudelaire and Mallarmé 
in particular — is given its full value. 

J. Brrwen 

Paignton 











